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S  I  R, 

WHEN  I  relblved  to  offer 
the  following  Effay  and 
Differtations  to  the  world,  the  Sub¬ 
ject  would  naturally  have  led  me 
to  infcribe  them  to  You,  as  the  molt 
competent  and  candid  Judge  of  the 
Matters  whereof  they  treat;  had  I 
not  been  likewife  defirous  upon 
this  publick  occafion  of  expreffing 
my  great  efteem  for  Your  Perfon, 
and  my  gratitude  for  repeated  a<5ls 
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of  civility  and  friendfhip,  lince  I 
had  the  early  honour  of  Your  ac¬ 
quaintance,  when  You  fo  remark¬ 
ably  diftinguilhed  yourfelf  as  Phy- 
fician  in  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital, 
where  I  received  the  firlt  impref- 
lions  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

There  are  among  the  knowing 
and  learned  few  examples  of  that 
humility  and  condefcenlion  which 
You  Ihew  upon  all  occafions  to 
young  Students,  in  receiving  them 
with  an  humanity,  which  at  once 
encourages  them  to  a  chearful  pro- 
fecution  of  their  Studies,  and  telti- 
fies  Your  own  great  concern  for  the 
improvement  of  Learning,  and  the 
good  of  mankind. 
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The  world  would  readily  join 
with  me,  ihould  1  here  in  large 
upon  other  parts  of  a  character, 
not  more  univerfally  known,  than 
loved,  efteemed  and  admired:  But 
whilft  I  forbear  what  the  juft  ice  of 
the  fentiments  of  the  Publick  have 
made  needlefs  on  their  account 
and  the  modefty  of  your  own  may 
render  offenfive  to  Yourfelf,  I  am 
perfuaded.  Neither  can  condemn 
my  taking  notice  of  a  quality  which 
would  have  been  unpardonable  in 
me  to  omit,  and  to  which  1  have 
been  fo  much  and  fo  early  in¬ 
debted. 

If  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to 
have  given  in  this  Treatife  any 

hints 
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hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Phy- 

fick,  or  to  have  offered  any  thing 

worthy  of  your  approbation,,  it  will 

be  no  little  fatisfa&ion  to  a  perfon, 

«• 

who  is,  with  the  greateft  refpedt, 

S  I  R, 

Tour  mojl  Obedient 
Humble  Servant, 


D.  Kinneir. 


ON  THE 


N  E  R  V  E  S,  &c. 

ANatomy,  and  the  general  experience 
of  mankind  from  their  ienfation  of 
pain  and  pleafure,  demonftrate,  that 
all  the  folid  parts  of  an  human  body,  in  the 
moft  minute  points,  are  Nervous ;  and,  as  i'uch, 
they  mud  proceed  from  the  Brain,  which  is 
undeniably  the  fource  of  all  the  Nerves  of  the 
body ;  as  appears  from  the  obfervations  of 
Ruyfch  on  the  gradual  alterations  in  an  human 
Embryo,  and  from  the  Treatife  of  Malpightus^ 
de  Ovo  incubato. 

As  the  Brain,  and  confequently  the  Spinal 
Marrow  arifrng  from  thence,  enter  fo  much 
into  the  compofition  of  all  the  folid  parts  of 
the  body  (which  is  manifeft  from  repeated 

B  expe- 
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experiments)  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that 
all  diftempers  whatfoever  muft  aflfedt  the 
Nerves  in  fome  degree  or  other.  The  fluids, 
jointly  with  the  folids,  compofing  the  body, 
there  are  cavities  and  fpaces  framed  in  thofe 
folids  to  contain  the  fluids :  and  thofe  fpaces 
muft  be  fuch,  and  fo  ordered,  as  to  allow  them 
their  due  motion,  and  be  fubfervient  to  the 
increafe,  nourifhment  and  life  of  the  Animal 
in  a  ftate  of  health,  perfectly  agreeable  to  all 
the  appointments  of  the  Creator. 

There  is  a  wonderful  disproportion  between 
thefe  fluids  and  folids  ;  the  former  exceeding 
the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  3.  6  to  i,  or 
almoft  as  4  to  1,  and  even  the  moft  folid  as 
the  Bones,  lofe  above  one  half,  as  appears  by 
experiment,  which  Dr.  James  Keil ,  in  hisEflays 
on  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  plainly  ftiews. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  caufes  of  all  dis¬ 
orders  in  the  human  body  muft  be  anfwerable 
to  thofe  proportions  5  i.  e.  the  fluids  muft  be  fo 
much  oftener  the  caufe  of  diftempers,  than 
the  folids,  as  their  proportions  are  to  one  an¬ 
other,  4  being  more  than  1.  Hence  likewife 
it  appears,  that  the  bulk  of  Animal  bodies 
proceeds  more  from  their  fucculency  than  their 
folidity. 
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The  many  furprizing  Phenomena  difcover’d 
by  the  Natural  Philofopher,  in  the  profecution 
of  his  fearches,  and  in  the  courfe  of  various 
and  repeated  experiments,  being  the  refult  of 
undeniable  faCts,  put  things  beyond  difpute, 
which  otherwife  would  appear  aftonifhing  and 
incomprehenfible  to  human  underftanding. 
Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  many  things  in  the 
Animal  Oeconomy,  and  the  ftruCture  of  living 
Creatures.  But  without  entering  into  a  parti¬ 
cular  detail  of  what  feems  yet  unknown,  or 
imperfectly  explained  in  thofe  matters,  I  (hall 
only  offer  my  fentiments,  with  regard  to  the 
Nerves ,  which  I  have  chofen  for  the  fubjeCt 
of  the  following  Effay,  becaufe  there  hath 
been  hitherto  not  much  faid  either  with  fuffi- 
cient  reafons  to  convince  the  judgment,  or 
with  the  lead  appearance  of  certainty,  to  de¬ 
termine  men  in  the  courfe  of  their  practice,  as 
occafion  offers  in  Nervous  indifpofitions. 

Art  and  Experience  have  made  many  things 
clear,  which  were  once  in  darknefs.  Who 
could,  till  the  tryal  was  made,  conceive  the 
almoft  infinite  duCtility  of  gold  ?  Who  could 
ever  imagine,  that  one  ounce  of  fine  flax  or 
cotton  may  be  fpun  out  into  thoufands  of  yards 
of  thread  ?  Numbers  of  fuch  experiments 

B  z  might 
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might  be  mentioned  to  fnew  the  endlefs  divi¬ 
sibility  of  Matter ;  but  as  this  is  infinite,  fo 
likewife  is  the  caufe  which  gave  that  property 
to  Matter;  a  property  which  our  finite  under- 
llandings,  though  not  able  diftindtly  to  com¬ 
prehend,  do  yet  conceive  to  be  poffible,  be- 
caufe  our  own  experiments,  that  are  only  un¬ 
der  a  finite  direction,  difcover  to  us  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  things  which  are  ftrangely  amazing, 
becaufe  utterly  unknown  before.  Such  a  pro- 
grefs  in  difcoveries,  the  effedt  of  finite  endea¬ 
vours,  makes  us  eafily  conceive  the  poffibility 
of  what  we  cannot  comprehend,  as  being 
skreened  from  our  knowledge  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  All-wife  Creator  and  Director  of 
all  things,  who  hath  given  us  faculties,  not 
adapted  to  let  us  into  the  real  and  abfolute  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  but  fufficient  to  inftrudt  us  into 
the  relation  that  they  bear  to  us  :  It  is  vanity 
in  mankind,  with  not  being  fatisfied  without 
proving  more  than  God  intended,  or  thought 
fit  for  us  to  know,  which  has  obftrudted  the 
improvement  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  intro¬ 
duced  Scepticifm  into  the  world.  Bare  Hy~ 
pothefes  can  never  bring  us  to  truth :  inftead 
of  improving  our  judgment,  and  extending  our 
knowledge,  they  generally  ferve  to  miflead  the 
one,  and  confine  the  other*  Diligent,  exadt, 

and 
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and  well-weighed  obfervations,  founded  upon 
the  ocular  demonflration  of  fails  and  experi¬ 
ments,  are  the  only  proper  means  to  inftruil 
and  confirm  us  in  the  knowledge  of  things 
within  our  reach,  and  to  affift  our  faith  in  fuch 
as  are  above  our  comprehenfion. 

It  is  upon  this  plan  that  the  following  Effay 
runs,  being  founded  upon  experiments,  and  on 
conflant  and  faithful  obfervations  in  the  courfe 
ofPrailice,  which  hath  verified  the  truth  of 
the  following  propofitions. 

Prop  A,  That  there  is  a  Succus  Nervojiis 
conftantly  conveyed  from  the  Brain  through 
the  Nerves  to  every  part  of  the  body ;  with¬ 
out  which  there  could  be  no  fenfation. 

II.  Th  at  the  Animal  Spirits  fo  called,  are 
not  contained  in  the  Nerves :  But  what  can 
rationally  be  fuppofed  to  be  meant  by  Animal 
Spirits ,  rnuft  be  fpirits  exifting  in  the  biood 
only. 

III.  Th  at  the  Nerves,  in  their  ftrudture  and 
make,  confift  of  innumerable  fine  threads  fpun 
from  the  brain,  and  in  a  manner  collected  and 
bound  together  in  parallel  lines?  fitted,  as  does 
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appear,  to  perform  their  office  in  the  way  and 
manner  of  filtration,  or  as  the  rifing  of  fluids 
in  fmall  tubs  by  attraction. 

From  hence  it  will  appear  what  the  Succus 
Nervofus  is,  and  then  a  rational  account  will 
be  given  of  its  ufes,  and  of  the  manner  of  its 
conveyance  through  the  body,  which  will  be 
followed  with  fome  obfervations,  and  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  whole  to  Praftice. 

There  is  fo  near  a  connexion  between  the 
firft  and  fecond  propofitions,  that  they  mull 
be  confidered  together,  in  order  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  Succus  Nervofus ,  and  diflinguifh 
it  from  what  is  commonly  underftood  by  the 
name  of  Animal  Sprits.  For  this  end  it  is 
neceflary  to  begin  with  a  defcription  of  the 
Blood,  the  fource  of  all  the  juices  of  the  body. 
Now  the  Blood  is  compofed  of  globules,  that 
are  red,  fwimming  in  the  Serum ,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  Crajfamentum ,  when  cold  and  out  of  the 
body :  but  is  feemingly  one  uniform  fluid,  when 
circulating  in  the  veflels  and  in  a  healthy  ftate, 
tho’  compofed  of  particles  very  much  differing 
from  one  another,  and  therefore  is  heteroge¬ 
neous.  Each  globule  is  compofed  of  fix  of 
Serum,  which  appears  red ;  and  each  of  Serum 

divides 
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divides  into  fix  of  Lymph ,  and  fo  on  into  diffe¬ 
rent  orders  of  an  incredible  fmallnefs  of  imper¬ 
ceptible  fpheres,  which  Lewwenhock  by  his 
Mifcrofcopial  Obfervations,  and  Dr.  Marten 
in  the  Medical  Eflays  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.II. 
have  clearly  demonftrated. 

The  Serum  is  exadlly  of  the  nature  of  the 
white  of  an  egg,  as  appears  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  its  coagulation  by  heat,  which  may 
be  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  (according  as 
the  heat  is  augmented)  beyond  the  ftandard  of 
health  or  nutrition.  All  the  principles  of  nu¬ 
trition  are  contain’d  in  the  Serum, which  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  fuch  a  degree  of  fluidity,  as  to  pafs  thro’ 
the  ultimate  decreafing  feries  of  veflels ;  and 
therefore  the  nutritive  Particles  mull  be  fo  very 
fine,  as  to  exhale  and  become  invifible:  The 
laft  feries  of  veflels  which  contain  it  being  not 
difcernable  by  the  naked  eye,  this  fluid,  in 
order  to  pafs  them,  mull  neceffarily  be  reduc’d 
to  that  degree  of  tenuity,  as  to  become  no 
more  the  object  of  our  fight,  than  Ain 

When  the  &eru?n  of  the  Blood  becomes 
Lymph ,  it  is  only  by  a  further  attenuation,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  when  re¬ 
duced  to  that  fluidity,  which  fits  it  for  the 
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nourishment  of  the  Carina  or  Embryo,  before 
maturity  in  incubation.  As  this  cannot  be 
brought  to  coagulate  by  any  degree  of  heat,  in 
fuch  a  condition  as  is  mentioned,  the  fame  may 
be  fuppofed  of  the  Serum  of  the  blood,  when 
reduced  to  the  like  tenuity,  perhaps  much 
greater  than  that  of  Lymph,  tho’  Microlcopes 
Shew  each  globule  of  Serum  to  be  made  up  of 
fix  of  Lymph. 

The  distribution  of  the  Lymphaticks  are 
every  where  throughout  the  body,  and  the 
molt  manifeft  of  them,  as  the  receptacles  of  a 
great  many  Lymphaticks,  discharge  themfelves 
apparently  into  the  Receptaculum  Chyli,  the 
DuBus  Fhoracicus,  and  into  the  Subclavian 
Vein ,  to  dilute  and  cool  the  Chyle  before  it 
mixes  with  the  Blood ;  and  from  what  was 
Said  before,  it  is  endued  with  properties  very 
fitting  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Carotids  and  the  two  Vertebral  Arte¬ 
ries,  one  on  each  fide,  after  dropping  their 
thick  and  mufcular  coat,  and  entring  the  oc¬ 
cipital  Foramen ,  join  all  together,  and  make  up 
an  orbicular  ftem,  from  which  proceed  rami¬ 
fications,  which  are  varioully  woven,  and  cu- 
rioufly  interfperfed  in  the  Dura  and  Pia  Ma¬ 
ter, 
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fer,  and  then  loft  in  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum . 
Thefe  fupply  the  head  with  all  its  Blood,  along 
with  the  two  Arteries,  which  arife  from  the 
external  Carotid ,  which  paffing  through  a  An¬ 
gle  perforation,  is  diftributed  to  the  Dura 
Mater ,  and  appropriated  only  to  the  thicker 
integuments  of  the  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum . 

The  Brain  then,  as  it  is  compofed  of  two 
diftindt  fubftances,  named  Cortical  and  Medul¬ 
lary  ,  is  thus  fupplied  by  a  full  ftream  of  Blood, 
and  in  great  quantity  continually  flowing  from 
the  veliels  above-mentioned  :  This  Blood  is 
loft  in  the  courfe  of  circulation  in  the  Cortical 
fubftance  of  the  Brain,  no  way  viftble  till  it  is 
again  colle&ed  in  the  Anus's  and  ventricles, 
and  difcharged  into  the  veins  which  return  it 
to  the  heart. 

MALPIGHIUS  fays,  That  he  finds,  upon 
examination,  the  Cortical  fubftance  of  the 
Brain  to  be  an  heap  of  fmall  oval  glands, 
which  receive  the  capillary  arteries  and  veins, 
with  all  their  ramiflcations  that  belong  to  the 
Brain ;  and  which  fend  out  an  infinite  number 
of  fibres,  that  all  together  make  up  the  Medul¬ 
lary  fubftance,  and  the  Medulla  fpinalis ,  from 
whence  fpring  all  the  Nerves  of  the  body, 
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How  far  this  aftertion  of  an  intermediate  gland 
may  be  hypothetical  or  real,  I  fihall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine ;  but  I  afn  apt  to  think 
with  Ruyfch ,  that  the  whole  proceeding  from 
the  arteries  is  vafcular;  andlikewife,  that  their 
infinite  final  1  ramifications  and  evanefcences 
may  form  a  pulpy  fubftance,  fuch  as  the  Brain, 
out  of  which  may  arife  either  a  lolid  or  a  vaf- 
cular  thread  compofing  the  Nerves :  But  this 
will  appear  clearer  hereafter. 

Before  I  proceed  further  to  explain  the 
firft  propofition,  it  will  be  neceflliry  to  fay 
fomething  of  the  contents  of  Animal  and  Ve¬ 
getable  Subfiances,  (o  far  as  they  can  be  known 
by  diftillation.  For  tho’  thefe  fubftances  re¬ 
ceive  great  variety  of  fhapes  and  alterations  by 
the  power  of  the  fire,  and  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  practicable  to  find  out  their  principles  in 
their  pure  and  natural  ftate,  yet  experiments 
in  this  way  are  not  without  their  ufe  in  Phy¬ 
sical  explanations.  The  learned  Boerhaave  fays, 
all  fuch  fubftances  (excepting  a  few)  are  made 
up,  i.  Of  Water  or  Phlegm.  2.  Of  a  volatile 
Fluid  or  Spirit.  3.  Of  a  faline  Matter,  or  Sale 
either  volatile  or  fixed.  4.  Of  a  fat  Subftance 
or  Oil,  otherwife  called  Sulphur .  And  5,  Of 
a  brittle  porous  Body,  or  caput  mortuum . 

This 
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This  being  a  true  Analyfls  of  the  blood, 
from  whence  all  the  juices  of  the  body  proceed, 
as  is  before  obferved,  it  remains  now  to  ana- 
lyfe  the  Fluid,  which  the  Nerves  carry  thro’- 
out  the  body,  commonly  called  Animal  Spirits . 
Now  by  experiments  the  Succns  Nervofus  dis¬ 
covers  (in  a  live  creature  as  well  as  a  dead  one) 
a  fweet,  oily,  mucilaginous  tafte,  foft  and  of 
a  clammy  nature ;  thefe  are  properties  and  qua¬ 
lities  very  applicable  to  the  dodtrine  of  appo¬ 
rtion  and  attraction,  which  conftitute  nutri¬ 
tion.  And  Ruyfch  in  his  Adverfaria  demon- 
ftrates  the  Papilla  Nervofce  of  the  skin,  which 
diftindly  appear  in  an  injedted  part,  to  nourifh 
the  hair,  as  all  the  hair  rifes  out  of  them. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Nervous  Fluid  is 
mere  matter,  which,  as  fuch,  having  no  claim 
to  fenfe,  cannot  of  itfelf,  being  material,  be 
the  fource  of  our  fenfes:  neither  can  it,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  be  the  Animal  Spirits  in  the 
common  meaning  and  acceptation  ;  for  this 
would  be  fuppofmg  mere  matter  to  be  fenfible, 
which  is  an  abfurdity. 

The  Animal  Spirits  are  faid  to  be  good, 
when  a  perfon  is  lively,  chearful,  and  capable 
of  all  Animal  adtions,  in  fuch  a  perfedtion  as 
our  nature  will  allow.  But  this  is  faying  no 
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more,  than  that  fuch  a  one  enjoys  a  good  flare 
of  health,  whence  arifeth  that  lively  difpofition. 
What  is  therefore  meant  by  Animal  Spirits,  is 
not  fo  much  a  produdtion  of  the  Animal  fub- 
ftances,  as  the  pure  effed  or  refult  of  a  Mens 
Jana  in  corpore  fa  no.  For  there  is  fuch  a  reci¬ 
procal  connexion  and  union  betwixt  foul  and 
body,  that  the  operations  of  the  one  and  the 
other  are  varioufly  determined,  as  either  of 
them  is  affeded.  The  very  thoughts  of  a 
Man  are  differently  difpofed  by  the  influence 
of  the  humours  of  the  body  ;  and  yet  the  foul 
hath  fome  particular  properties,  upon  which 
the  body  can  have  no  effed  5  as  the  body,  in 
its  turn,  hath  particular  adions,  not  fubjed  to 
the  direction  or  command  of  the  foul.  Thefe 
adions  are  called  involuntary,  becaufe  they 
appear  fo  to  us,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  motion 
of  the  heart ;  which  continues,  without  any 
attention  of  ours,  as  long  as  refpiration  lafts. 
And  yet,  when  the  heart  ceafes  to  move,  the 
foul  quits  its  habitation  alfo  ;  which  proves, 
that  the  foul  aduates  the  heart  diftind  from 
our  will,  and  that  the  foul’s  departure  is  not 
fo  much  the  caufe  as  the  effed  of  death,  leav¬ 
ing  the  body  only,  when  it  is  reduced  to  fuch 
a  hate,  as  to  be  no  longer  fubfervient  to  the 
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di&ates  and  operations  of  the  foul  according  to 
the  delign  of  their  union. 

Our  thoughts  and  pafiions  are  involved  in 
the  very  notion  we  frame  of  the  Souk  Figure* 
Motion,  and  the  Properties  of  matter,  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  idea  of  Body.  And  as  the 
expreffion  of  good  Animal  Spirits  means  no 
more,  than  that  they  are  the  refult  of  the  juft 
harmony  between  foul  and  body,  as  in  a  healthy 
Rate,  they  muft  be  in  a  proportion  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  actions  and  fufferings  of  both  of  thefe : 
but  how  that  comes  about  is,  and  probably 
will  always  be,  a  myftery  to  human  reafon. 
Nothing  is  more  frequently  heard  or  fpoke  of, 
than  Animal  Spirits ;  yet,  as  they  are  generally 
underftood,  they  have  no  foundation  in  any 
Phenomenon  that  we  know  in  nature;  they 
make  them  a  caufe,  and  therefore  they  muft 
exift :  but  this  exiftence  cannot  be  in  the  Sue- 
cus  NervofuSy  which  (as  hath  been  already 
faid )  being  nothing  more  than  mere  matter, 
is  neither  fenfible  nor  active ;  nor  can  I  find 
their  exiftence  any  where  elfe  in  the  Animal* 
in  the  fenfe  wherein  they  are  generally  fpoke 
of ;  fo  that,  for  my  part,  I  can  only  confider 
tjaem  as  an  effeft  of  that  harmony,  which  flows 

from 
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from  the  connexion  and  confent  of  a  found 
mind  and  body. 

When  a  perfon  is  low,  depreffed,  and  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  fymptoms  of  anHypochon- 
driack,  his  pulfe  is  flow,  fmall  and  vermicu¬ 
lar.  This  proceeds  primarly  from  the  ftate  of 
the  blood,  which  does  not  yield  a  fufficiency, 
either  in  quantity  or  quality,  of  Succus  Nervo - 
jus  to  the  Nerves,  as  to  make  us  fenfible  of 
thofe  pleafurable  fenfations  within  us,  which 
occafion  a  brisk  and  lively  difpofition  :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  quality  of  the  Succus ,  which 
partakes  of  the  ftate  of  the  blood,  being 
fecreted  from  it,  is  fuch,  that  it  frets  and 
vellicates  the  Nervous  Fibrillce and  the 
quantity  thereof  fo  fmall,  that  the  Nerves 
are  empty  comparatively  to  what  they  ought 
to  be.  Hence  arife  thofe  uneafy  Senfations, 
Pains,  fibrillous  Spafms,  (Sc.  that  Hypo- 
chondriacks  ufually  complain  of;  and  confe- 
quently  all  the  Animal  Oeconomy  is  hurt,  and 
no  fecretion,  or  excretion,  is  performed  as  it 
fhould  be  ;  the  appetite  and  digeftion  is  im¬ 
paired  and  loft,  which  occaflons  wailings  and 
lofs  of  flefh ;  the  Sufferer  alfo  is  fond  of  nar¬ 
rating  his  indifpofttion  to  every  body,  being 

under 
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under  perpetual  alarms  of  delpair  and  a  dii 
folution. 

It  is  certainly  a  grofs  error  in  Phyficians, 
when  they  attempt  the  cure  of  fuch  perfons 
by  volatile  drops  and  fpirituous  medicines.  The 
momentary  relief  which  thefe  give,  only  adds 
to  the  diftemper  ;  for  tho’  Spirits,  fo  far  as  they 
ftimulate,  and  whilft  the  air  and  fire  that  is 
in  them  are  rarefying,  do  refreih  and  attenuate, 
yet  their  after-effeCts  prove  that  they  condenfe 
the  Fluids.  This  is  evident  in  drinkers  of  fpi¬ 
rituous  liquors  to  excefs,  who  are  iubject  to 
aches,  pains,  obftruCtions,  polypus’s,  palpi¬ 
tations  of  the  heart,  Nervous  contractions, 
tremblings  and  fubfultory  motions,  &c.  Hard 
ftudy,  inactivity,  and  want  of  exercife,  will 
produce  the  fame  diforders,  as  they  condenfe 
the  Fluids,  and  bring  on  an  inflammatory  ftate 
of  blood. 

Our  fenfations  were  appointed  to  warn  us 
of  the  diforders  and  dangers  to  which  our  bo¬ 
dies  are  liable.  The  ufual  motions  that  con¬ 
tinually  attend  life,  and  occafion  thq  circula¬ 
tions  in  Animals,  are  ordered  by  Omnipotence 
fo,  as  to  caufe  no  fenfations  in  us,  in  a  ftate 
of  health,  that  may  prevent  our  forming  ideas, 

or 
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or  obflrudt  our  meditation  and  refle&ion.  We 
fhould  be  otherwife  under  perpetual  alarms, 
and  the  operations  of  the  foul  would  be  mo- 
lefted  and  difturbed.  The  body  is  altogether 
Mechanical*  and  the  foul  directs  the  motions 
of  the  Animal  Machine,  fo  long  as  this  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  moved,  fo  long  as  the  parts  that 
make  up  the  compofition  remain  intire,  and 
are  fitted  to  adt  in  obedience  to  its  impulfe,  or 
as  the  difpofitions  of  the  Mind  and  Body  an- 
fwer  to  one  another.  For  if  we  refledt  on  the 
difference  in  our  manner  of  thinking  when  we 
are  in  the  height  of  a  fever,  and  when  the 
diftemper  is  removed  ;  when  the  ftomach  is 
loaded  or  filled  with  a  plentiful  meal,  and 
when  we  are  faffing  in  a  morning,  we  may 
by  thefe  relations,  between  the  condition  of 
the  body  and  that  of  the  foul,  eafily  compre¬ 
hend  what  influence  our  good  or  bad  ftate  will 
have  upon  our  fenfes  and  imagination.  The 
refult  of  good  health  is  life,  vivacity  and  joy ; 
and  when  a  man’s  fenfes  lie  under  no  load 
or  obftrudtion  that  may  affedl  his  fenfations, 
fuch  an  one  would  be  faid  to  have  good,  lively 
fpirits,  as  if  thefe  really  exifted  in  the  Nerves, 
or  elfewhere;  whereas  all  that  can  be  meant 
by  that  exprefiion,  is  only  the  refult  or  effedt 
of  health :  which  condition  alfo  is  more  con- 
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fpicuous  in  fome  than  in  others,  in  equal 
health,  and  that  may  be  owing  to  a  peculiar 
configuration  and  fymmetry  of  parts. 

It  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  the  fenfitive 
faculty,  called  the  fenfes,  the  imagination  and 
undemanding,  are  three  different  or  diftintft 
faculties  of  the  foul ;  as  the  feet,  hands,  and 
head  are  three  different  parts  of  the  body  :  for 
it  is  the  fame  foul,  the  fame  thought,  that 
proceeds  in  thofe  different  manners,  which 
having  different  names  affigned  to  them,  have 
by  that  means  come  to  be  confidered  as  fo 
many  different  fpecies  of  perception.  Nor  would 
it  be  lefs  abfurd  to  fay,  that  joy  and  pleafure, 
which  depend  upon  one  of  the  faculties  of  the 
foul,  viz.  the  fenfitive,  are  abfolutely  produced 
by  fomewhat  in  the  Nerves,  or  what  is  called 
Animal  Spirits,  or  Succus  Nervofus,  which 
being  intirely  corporeal,  can  neither  feel  nor 
be  fenlible  :  fo  that  without  confounding  out* 
notions  of  materiality,  we  cannot  fuppofe  there 
are  any  fuch  things  as  Animal  Spirits  (in  the 
ufual  acceptation  of  the  word)  that  can  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  effedts,  as  have  hitherto  been  uni- 
verfally  aferibed  to  them. 
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Salt  and  Phlegm,  being  mixed,  will  make 
up  a  l'pirit.  This  I  can  eaiily  grant  to  fubfift 
in  Animal  bodies ;  and  it  is  in  truth  the  only 
Animal  Spirit :  But  to  endow  this  Spirit  with 
a  faculty  peculiar  to  the  foul,  is  going  beyond 
all  reafon.  Yet  how  often  do  we  hear  it  faid, 
when  an  Hypochondriack  is  complaining  of  the 
fevered:  pains  and  univerfal  uneafinefs,  that  his 
Animal  Spirits  are  out  of  order  ;  a  fort  of 
cant  of  no  meaning  nor  ufe.  To  fay,  in  luch 
a  cafe,  that  the  Succus  Nervofus,  or  the  Nerves 
themfelves,  are  in  a  diiorder,  is  (peaking  in¬ 
telligibly,  and  is  agreeable  to  experience  and 
practice ;  when  a  man’s  underftanding  is  loft, 
or  greatly  impaired,  and  his  reflection  inter¬ 
rupted  by  whims  and  fancies,  of  which  Hv- 
pochondriacks  are  full,  thefe  effeds  and  fym- 
ptoms  plainly  (hew,  that  the  Organs  of  fen- 
fation  are  hurt ;  not  the  Jhimui,  but  the  Nerves 
and  Brain,  by  which  the  foul  operates  whilft 
in  the  body.  That  lire  makes  ufe  of  thefe  as 
her  inftruments,  appears  from  obfervation  and 
experiments :  but  the  manner  how  is  only 
known  to  the  firft  Caufe  Omnipotent.  “  The 
“  Inveftigation  of  the  laft  and  firft  caufes  in 
“  Metaphyficks  and  Phyficks,  is  neither  necel- 
cc  fary;  ufeful,  nor  poflible  to  a  Phyfician  ((ays 

“  Boerhaave) ;  but  yet  it  may  be  maintained, 
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“  that  all  is  truly  demonftrated  in  Anatomy 
“  and  Chymiftry  mechanically  ;  as  alfo  in 
“  Phyficks,  fo  far  as  the  Ample  and  plain  fuc- 
“  fefs  of  experiments  can  prove.” 

Though  the  foul  exifts  of  itfelf,  yet  win  1ft. 
connected  with  the  body,  her  faculties  mull 
(as  is  evident  to  every  underftanding)  fuffer  in 
fome  degree  upon  the  leaft  error  of  conftitu- 
tion,  fhe  not  being  able  to  exert  herfelf  fo 
well  when  the  body  is  in  a  fickly  condition,  as 
when  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  health.  In  her  turn 
Hie  a£ts  likewife  as  ftrongly  upon  the  body  ; 
and  we  may  daily  obferve  aftonifhing  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  Animal,  from  the  excetfes  of  joy, 
grief,  and  fear  ;  the  foul  in  fuch  cafes  being 
fo  overpowered  with  tranfport  or  depreffion, 
as  fometimes  to  occafion  death,  forgetting,  as 
it  were,  her  proper  office,  and  putting  a  fudden 
flop  to  all  the  motions  of  the  body.  ’Tis  the 
excefs  only  of  our  paffions  which  renders  them 
hurtful ;  they  are  rather  beneficial  when  they 
are  moderated,  and  move  in  conformity  to  the 
health  or  the  body,  wherein  they  exift. 

The  common  notion  of  Animal  Spirits,  being 
thus  exploded,  and  thofe  appearances  and  ef¬ 
fects  ufually  afcribed  to  good  Animal  Spirits 
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exifling  in  the  Nerves,  being  fhewn  to  be  only 
the  refult  of  a  Mens  fa?ia  in  corpore  fanoy  it 
ftill  remains  to  be  explained,  what  Animal 
Spirits  properly  are,  and  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  Now  all  Animal  bodies  yield  a  fpirit 
or  fire,  and  phlegm  ;  but  as  Spirit  is  nothing 
but  fait  and  phlegm,  or  water,  mixed  together, 
fuch  a  Spirit  fubfifts  primarily  in  the  blood  of 
Animals.  Activity  or  fluggifhnefs  are  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  mixture ;  and  according  to 
the  combinations  of  thefe,  and  the  predomi¬ 
nancy  of  one  over  the  other,  the  Animal  is 
more  or  lefs  vigorous  and  healthy  ;  for  a  Spirit 
in  the  blood  duly  compofed,  preierves  the 
humours  or  juices  from  putrefaction,  as  it  keeps 
up  heat  and  motion  in  the  circulating  Fluids. 
After  the  firft  impulfe  given  to  form  life,  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  kept  up 
or  fupported  by  the  quantity  and  flrength  of  a 
fpirituous,  elaftick  and  expanflve  fluid,  the 
Blood.  As  all  the  other  juices  of  the  body  are 
derived  from  thence,  fo  they  have  all  a  depen¬ 
dence  upon  one  another,  for  the  producing  of 
health  or  flcknefs  after  they  are  feparated  from 
the  blood,  and  come  under  their  particular  deno¬ 
minations  for  the  purpofes  allotted  them  in  the 
Animal  Oeconomy.  If  the  blood  does  not 
come  up  to  the  healthy  flandard  of  nature  in 

good- 
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goodnefs,  fo  are  the  reft  of  the  juices  unfit  for 
the  fupport  of  health  :  For  as  a  due  confiftence 
and  proper  quantity  of  blood  are  neceflary  to 
carry  on  the  lively  motions  of  circulation,  fo 
alfo  a  due  tone  of  mufcular  fibres  and  others 
is  requifite  for  the  fame  purpofes;  and  this 
tone  depends  folely  upon  the  blood  and  fluids, 
and  can  never  fuffer  but  by  external  injuries, 
unlefs  the  fluids  deviate  from  that  healthy 
ftandard  of  nature  (as  I  have  laid.) 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  what  there  is  of  an 
Animal  Spirit  in  the  body,  muft  be  made  out 
of  the  blood  5  and  that  the  juices  fecreted  from 
the  blood,  muft  only  have  fuch  a  proportion 
of  that  Spirit  of  the  blood,  as  is  neceflary  for 
their  different  ufes.  But  as  the  ex  ad;  quantity 
and  degrees  of  tenuity  of  that  Spirit,  thus  com¬ 
municated  to  every  different  fluid  of  the  body, 
cannot  be  determined,  we  muft  be  fatisfied 
with  knowing,  that  of  confequence  it  muft  be 
fo ,  this  being  not  a  bare  Hypothefis,  but  fup- 
ported  on  a  good  foundation.  How  far  indeed 
our  methods  of  trial  and  experiments,  in  find¬ 
ing  out  the  principles  of  bodies,  may  affed: 
and  change  the  body  itfelf,  is  a  thing  uncer¬ 
tain  :  nor  can  the  exad  differences  between  the 
fluids  of  the  fame  perfon  when  alive,  and  when 

dead, 
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dead,  be  fully  known :  It  is  however  fufficient, 
that  we  are  certain  from  experiments,  that  the 
blood  is  fo  compofed,  as  is  faid  above  ;  which 
is  further  corroborated  by  experience  in  the 
curative  way,  when  founded  upon  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples.  As  for  the  Minutice  of  the  Animal 
Oeconomy  in  the  combinations  of  Fluids, 
which  may  be  infinite,  the  knowledge  thereof, 
were  it  pofiible  to  be  attained,  would  fignify 
little  towards  the  cure  of  diftempers.  As  long 
as  the  general  principles  are  certain,  a  practice 
founded  upon  thefe,  coinciding  with  juft  ob- 
fervations  of  the  caufes,  effedts,  and  fymptoms 
of  difeafes,  as  well  as  of  the  nature,  operation, 
and  efficacy  of  remedies,  is  a  fufficient  light  to 
enable  a  Phyfician  to  form  his  judgment  of  a 
cafe  with  fome  certainty,  and  to  prefcribe  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Perhaps  fome  perfons  may  be  apt 
to  flight  the  profeflion  out  of  a  notion^  that 
all  they  do  mu  ft  be  guefs-work,  becaufe  they 
cannot  explain  the  intima  7iaturcz^  and  render 
them  intelligible  ;  not  confidering  there  are 
many  things  certain,  though  there  are  fome 
unknown  ;  that,  according  to  the  ufual  courfe 
and  wife  appointment  of  Providence,  we  have 
reafon  to  think,  that  the  knowledge  which 
God  hath  qualified  us  to  attain  in  nature,  is 
more  ufeful  to  us  than  what  he  hath  fecreted 
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out  of  our  reach,  and  is  indeed  all  that  is  ne- 
celTary  for  us ;  and  that  it  is  an  impoffibility, 
and  down-right  contradiction,  that  a  finite  un- 
derftanding  fhould  comprehend  all  the  works 
of  Infinity  ;  and  that  with  regard  to  every 
thing  in  nature,  even  the  moft  (tho*  after  all 
imperfectly)  known,  we  have  flill  reafon  to 
fay,  Marvellous  are  the  works  of  God ,  and 
fajl  finding  out ! 

The  next  thing  propofed  was,  to  fhew  the 
ftruCture  of  the  Nerves  as  they  appear  upon 
diffeCtion,  which  may  be  different  from  what 
has  hitherto  been  generally  imagined  of  them? 
and  how  they  perform  their  office*  I  took  a 
feCtion  of  the  trunk  of  the  Crural  Nerve  three 
inches  long,  and  carefully  ftripped  it  of  its 
external  membrane,  which  inclofed  it  as  a 
theca  or  fheath.  This  done,  the  Nerve  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  bundle  of  threads  compofed  of 
many  different  bundles,  each  of  thefe  being 
inclofed  in  the  fame  manner  within  its  own 
theca ,  all  lying  parallel  to  one  another,  like 
fo  many  fmall  cylinders,  flightly  joined  or 
flicking  together  by  tranfverfe  fibres,  running 
in  an  oblique  direction  up  and  down.  This  I 
obferved  in  pulling  them  fideways  afunder, 
when  they  feparated  the  whole  length  of  the 
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fedion,  as  threads  of  flax  or  cotton  would  do, 
flicking  together  without  being  twifted.  Each 
of  thefe  threads  appeared  by  the  Microfcope, 
to  have  an  external  covering  or  theca,  and  ap¬ 
peared  tranfparent ;  for  one,  no  bigger  than 
an  horfe-hair,  (which  with  a  fine  needle  I  di¬ 
vided  into  twelve  diftind  threads  from  the 
middle,  without  breaking  one,  to  the  end, 
holding  by  the  other  end  of  the  fedion)  re- 
fembled  a  tefiel  of  fine  flax  at  the  divided  end ; 
and  applying  them  to  the  Microfcope,  each  of 
thefe  divided  fibres  appeared  as  if  folid,  and 
very  tranfparent,  with  many  fmall  fibres  flick¬ 
ing  out  from  their  fides,  which  were  thofe 
that  conned  the  Nervous  filamentary  tubes  to¬ 
gether,  and  were  torn  from  their  fides  in  the 
reparation.  From  all  which  I  obferve, 

1.  That  all  the  Nerves  are,  in  appearance, 
fine  folid  threads,  fpun  or  drawn  out  from  the 
marrowy  fubflance  of  the  Brain  and  Medulla 
fpinalis ,  and  univerfally  cloathed  with  a  mem¬ 
branous  covering  from  the  Pia  Mater ;  and 
they  grow  firmer  in  their  progrefs  after  palling 
out  of  the  fcull  and  vertebers. 

2.  That  a  certain  number  of  thofe  threads 
cvq  towards  compofing  a  thread  no  bigger  than 

an 
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nn  hair  (and  without  all  doubt  to  a  greater  and 
moft  inconceiveable  finenefs)  which,  for  di¬ 
ll  in  ion  fake,  I  have  called  a  bundle. 

3.  That  each  bundle  feems  to  be  contained 
within  a  Iheath  or  theca ,  as  appears  in  the 
experiment  5  and  that  every  conliderable  Nerve 
or  Trunk  is  a  collection  of  many  of  thofe  bun¬ 
dles,  contained  within  its  proper  theca . 

4.  That  each  bundle  fo  conftituted,  and 
collected  to  make  up  a  conliderable  or  vilible 
Nerve,  is  connected  by  tranfverfe  fibres  in  an 
oblique  direction  ;  and  alfo,  that  this  order  of 
covering,  reparation,  and  connection,  may  be 
the  fame  in  their  mod  minute  and  undifeern- 
ible  ramifications. 

5.  That  all  thefe  bundles  lie  parallel  to 
one  another,  as  fo  many  equal  cylinders* 

6.  That  the  leCted  portion  continued  of 

the  fame  length  without  fhrinking,  as  other 
veffels  do ;  as  alfo,  after  dividing  the  bundles^ 
they  remained  as  long,  even  to  the  12th  divi- 
fion  :  but  upon  ftretching  them,  thefe  laft  be¬ 
came  longer,  and  ftill  remained  fo,  without 
returning  to  their  former  length  (as  a  hair  will 
do).  E  7,.  That 
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7.  Th  at  they  are  ftrong  and  tough  (which 
maybe  owing  to  their  Theca  s)  ;  for  a  filament 
no  bigger  than  an  hair,  required  a  good  pull 
to  break  it,  which  flapped  at  once  without 
(tret  chi  tig,  as  a  hair  does  when  drawn  to  be 

broken. 

8.  That  I  could  perceive  a  fenfible  elaiti- 
city  in  pulling  the  Nerve  Tideways,  though 
hardly  any  longitudinally.  This,  I  apprehend, 
proceeds  from  their  common  coverings  or 
thecas ,  and  the  different  bundles  within  re¬ 
ceding  from  one  another,  which  the  oblique 
fibres  that  connedt  them  will  fuffer  tnem  to  do. 
This  is  more  manifeft  in  a  trunk  of  Nerves, 
upon  pulling  the  bundles  fideways,  after  it  is 
flripped  of  its  outward  theca ,  by  which  it  lofes 
its  roundnefs  and  compadtnefs,  becoming  flat¬ 
ter  and  more  oval,  even  by  lying  on  a  board. 

9.  That  as  each  bundle  has  its  theca,  oris, 
as  it  were,  contained  in  a  tube,  and  many  bun¬ 
dles  are  attached  together  by  fibres  to  make  up 
a  confiderable  Nerve  or  Trunk,  it  is  thence 
evident,  that  there  are  cavities  and  fpaces, 
even  in  a  tubular  form,  all  along  the  exterior 
body  of  a  Nerve,  or  nervous  filaments,  which 

may  be  fufficient  for  the  progrefs  of  the  Ner- 

vous^ 
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vous  juice,  and  to  carry  nourifhment  to  the 
Nerves,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  they  are  not 
tubular  themfelves,  which  no  difcovery  by 
the  beft  glaffes  ever  could  make  appear  that 
they  were:  Yet  that  is  not  a  good  reafon  to 
fay  they  are  not  tubular,  fince  the  curious  pre¬ 
parations  by  injections  of  the  beft  Anatomifts 
afford  us  ftrong  reafons  to  think  that  the  whole 
body  in  its  minuteft  parts  is  tubular.  But 
let  that  uncertainty  concerning  the  Nerves5 
with  regard  to  their  folidity,  and  their  being 
hollow,  remain  uncertain,  as  I  am  apt  to  think- 
it  will  ever  continue  fo  :  tho’  by  what  is  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  Nerves,  would  feem  to  favour  both 
opinions ;  therefore  I  hope,  by  what  has  been 
faid,  and  will  follow  from  thence,  fome  clearer 
notions  maybe  formed,  than  what  perhaps  have 
occurred  to  others,  from  which  fome  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  practical  part  of  Phyfick  may 
proceed,  and  greater  infight,  by  thofe  that  are 
more  curious  and  learned,  from  the  hints  I 
have  given. 

When  any  Nerve  branches  out,  diffeCtions 
fhew  that  a  bundle  of  filaments,  with  a  theca 
incloiing  them,  divides  from  the  trunk,  break- 
ing  through  the  common  theca  of  the  trunk, 
as  a  branch  of  a  tree  does  through  its  bark : 

E  2  and 
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and  as  this  carries  it  back  along  with  it  in  its 
firft  progrefs,  fo  does  a  Nerve ;  the  moment  it 
antes  out  of  the  brain,  carries  along  with  it  a 
peculiar  production  of  the  Pia  Mater  as  a  co¬ 
vering  *  and  then  many  of  thole  nervous  fila¬ 
ments  fpun  from  the  Medulla  being  collected 
together,  before  they  pafs  out  of  their  bony 
cafes,  are  covered  with  a  ftronger  coat  from 
the  Dura  Mater :  and  this  feems  to  be  parti¬ 
cular  to  every  bundle  of  Nerves  (many  of  which 
conftitute  a  trunk)  before  they  pafs  out.  As 
nature  hath  determined  that  each  bundle  of 
filaments,  in  its  progrefs,  fhould  branch  oft  to 
this  or  that  particular  part  from  the  main  trunk, 
fo  likewife  it  feems  as  if  each  of  thefe  branch¬ 
ings  were  determined,  at  their  veiy  origin,  to 
this  or  that  particular  part  of  the  body,  fince 
they  arife  diftinCfly  out  or  the  biain,  and  are 
fo  carried  on  till  they  branch  off  in  toe  manner 
mentioned  to  every  part  and  place  of  the  body. 
For  a  large  body  of  Nerves,  ora  nervous  trunk, 
is  like  a  rope  compofed  of  many  threads,  which 
may  be  divided  from  one  end  to  the  other  into 
fo  many  diftindt  threads. 

The  whole  Animal  fabrick  difcovers  a  fort 
of  fenfibility  in  every,  even  the  minuted:  point 
(as  before-mentioned) :  and  a  Nerve  is  an  ordi¬ 
nary 
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nary  inftrument  of  fenfation,  as  appears  from 
compreffion  and  a  ligature  upon  a  Nerve. 
When  any  part  or  member  lofeth  its  fenfation, 
it  lofes  at  the  fame  time  all  adtion  and  motion, 
and  foon  decays  and  grows  fmalh  In  cutting 
a  Nerve,  there  ouzes  out  from  it  a  juice  lim¬ 
pid  and  clear,  which  is  a  proof  that  they  carry 
a  juice,  and  therefore  there  muff  be  hollow 
fpaces,  whether  in  the  theca's,  or  in  the  fila¬ 
ments  themfelves,  or  in  both,  it  matters  not : 
But  that  they  carry  a  juice  is  plain  from  expe¬ 
riments,  tho*  not  perhaps  in  the  manner  as  in 
fanguiferous  or  other  tubes,  they  having  no  cor- 
refponding  vefiels,  as  the  veins  are  to  the  arte¬ 
ries.  Hence  they  may  be  faid  to  be  both  fe- 
cretory  and  excretory,  as  they  conyey  a  liquor 
which  is  prepared  in  the  Brain  and  Medulla , 
part  of  which  flies  oft  in  perfpiration,  and  other 
difeharges,  and  part  returns  to  the  blood  and 
lymph  again  through  the  coats  of  the  vefiels, 
for  animal  purpofes,  to  be  explained  here¬ 
after. 

The  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  being 
of  fuch  a  fine  texture,  fo  foft  and  delicate,  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  the  touch,  without  abrading 
feme  part  of  its  continuity,  the  nervous  fila¬ 
ments,  at  their  firfl  rife,  muft  therefore  be  very 
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tender,  and  they  acquire  no  ftrength  or  firm- 
nefs  in  their  progrefs  throughout  the  body,  but 
what  they  receive  by  their  connexions  and 
coverings  from  thofe  two  membranes,  the 
Dura  and  Pia  Mater .  Thofe  marrowy  fila¬ 
ments  alfo  lying  parallel  to  one  another,  can¬ 
not  of  themfelves  be  fuppofed  in  any  degree 
elaftick  ♦,  but  the  membranes  that  cover  them, 
and  the  oblique  fibres  that  connect  them,  be¬ 
ing  compofed  of  elaftick  fibres,  do  eafily  ac¬ 
count  for  confent,  vibration,  undulation,  and 
the  other  Phenomena  of  the  Nerves,  which 
have  hitherto  been  mif-explained,  from  a  fup¬ 
pofed  elafticity  in  thofe  foft  filaments,  and  by 
groundlefs  comparifons  of  a  Nerve  to  a  fiddle- 
ftring  or  cat-gut,  than  which  nothing  is  ftronger 
for  its  bignefs,  and  its  elafticity  is  owing  moftly 
to  the  twift  it  gets  in  the  making,  as  every 
Mufician  well  knows.  * 

The  idea  we  have  of  Elafticity,  neceflarily 
fuppofeth  a  firmnefs  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
body,  which  has  extrinfically  a  power  of  re- 
ftitution,  when  pulled  or  difplaced  by  any 
power  or  violence.  Now  the  compofition  of 
a  Nervous  Fibrilla  is  perfectly  inconfiftent  with 
fuch  power,  and  the  experiment  of  my  learned 
and  worthy  friend  Dr.  Alexander  Stewart , 

puts 
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puts  it  out  of  queftiom  For  making  a  fedion 
of  equal  lengths  of  an  Artery,  Vein  and  Nerve 
in  fitu ,  he  found  that  the  Nerve  remained  ftill 
of  the  fame  length,  but  the  other  two  did  not, 
and  the  artery  fhrunk  more  than  the  vein,  as 
being  of  a  ftronger,  firmer  texture,  and  com- 
pofed  of  more  elaftick  fibres  than  the  vein. 

As  all  the  tubes  and  hollow  fibres  originally 
arife  from  the  heart,  and  all  the  Nervous  fi¬ 
bril!  ce  from  the  medulla  of  the  brain  and  fpi- 
nal  marrow,  fo  they  are  wonderfully  dilpofed, 
whether  vifible  or  invifible,  throughout  the 
body,  mixed  and  interwoven  one  with  the 
other,  that,  as  before  obferved,  not  the  leaft 
point  thereof  is  found  without  numbers  of 
both.  For  each  miliary  gland  under  the  skin 
receives  a  Nerve  and  an  Artery,  and  fends  our 
a  vein  and  an  excretory  dud:  or  vefiel,  that 
ferve  to  difeharge  the  matter  of  perfpi ration, 
and  by  the  Papilla  nervofa  being  kept  fuccu- 
lent,  the  hairs  grow,  and  the  cuticula  is  nou- 
rifhed  and  made  moift,  which  becoming  dry 
and  over-heated,  the  fenfe  of  touching  mult 
be  much  impaired,  if  not  quite  loft. 

Now  a  Fibre,  in  its  ultimate  divifion,  is 
mere  earth  or  duft,  without  Mtber  to  join  it, 

and 
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and  make  it  what  is  called  a  Solid  ;  for  fuch 
is  the  conftituent  of  all  Animal  parts:  and  the 
firmnefs  or  cohefion  of  parts  in  a  Fibre  is 
effedted  by  a  fluid  of  the  moft  Ample  elemen¬ 
tary  nature.  For  the  moles  of  a  body  is  form’d 
by  the  appofltion  of  the  moft  minute  corpufcula 
into  different  fhapes  and  forms,  by  the  help  or 
addition  of  fluids  to  make  them  cohere.  This 
ultimate  Fibre  mufl  be  a  folid,  and  by  expan¬ 
lion  refolves  into  the  ultimate  membrane,  which 
curving,  forms  a  cavity,  and  this  cavity  uniting, 
forms  a  tube ;  all  which  increafing,  form  a  body. 
Thus  the  firfl:  fiamen  is  by  affiftance  of  a  fluid 
unfolded,  to  the  increafe  of  a  body,  compofed 
of  flefh,  tubes,  folid  threads,  (if  there  are  really 
fuch)  blood  and  bones.  All  which,  upon  eva¬ 
poration  of  their  fluids,  lofe  their  cohefion, 
and  become  mere  earth  and  duft. 

4 

Having  ftiewn  what  a  Fibre  is  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  minutenefs,  and  what  the  Nerves  are  in 
their  compofition,  very  different  from  the  other 
tubular  ftrudture  of  the  body,  fo  far  as  can  be 
feen,  (perhaps,  what  is  not  to  be  feen  may  be 
a  folid,  and  may  be  a  tube,  as  I  have  faid  ;  but 
as  I  am  only  to  reafon  upon  what  is  diicoverable) 
it  remains  now  to  explain  in  what  manner  it 

is  moft  rational  to  think  the  Nerves  do  fecrete 

their 
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juice,  conform  to  the  theory  founded  upon  the 
experiment  mentioned  before.  Now  the  fore¬ 
going  Mechanifm  of  the  Nerves  induces  me  to 
think  the  manner  of  the  diflribution  of  the 
Succus  Nervofus  mu  ft  be  limilar  to  filtration. 
Thus  filaments,  or  threads  immerfed  in  a  fluid 
at  one  end,  will  in  a  given  time  difcharge  at 
the  other  end  whatever  quantity  of  fluid  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  veffel,  where  they  are  immerfed  | 
and  the  operation  in  this  way  of  filtration  or 
diftillation  will  commence  the  fooner,  if  the 
threads  are  wetted  all  over  with  the  fame  fluid 
at  firft.  This  is  performed  by  the  attraction 
of  the  coherent  particles  of  the  fluid  5  which 
attraction  is  evidently  feen  in  the  experiment 
of  pipes,  of  different  diameters,  immerfed  in 
any  fluid ;  for  thofe  of  the  fmallefl;  bore  will 
attract  the  fluid  mod,  and  according  to  them 
we  find  it  to  ftand  the  higheft.  There  is  the 
fame  caufe  for  the  afcent  of  Fluids  in  threads 
of  cloth  by  filtration.  Now  the  attraction  of 
a  Fluid  may  be  carried  on  in  threads,  what¬ 
ever  their  pofition  may  be,  without  the  affifi- 
ance  of  other  impulfe ;  though  it  cannot  be 
fhewn  in  pipes,  unlefs  in  an  erect  pofition^ 
and  that  to  a  certain  degree  of  height^  whereas 
by  the  ftrudure  of  a  thread  cohering  together 
by  ii  de-fibres,  the  liquid  moves  on  to  the  very 

^  ends 
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ends  of  every  divifion,  (let  them  be  innume¬ 
rable  or  in  what  pofition  foever)  fo  long  as 
there  remains  any  liquid  in  the  fountain. 

This  experiment  of  filtration  by  threads  or 
cords  is  fooner  and  better  performed  by  threads 
that  are  twifted  loofely,  and  only  lo  much  as 
to  make  them  form  into  threads,  and  thoie 
threads  ought  to  be  made  of  iuch  a  matter  as 
is  moil;  foft  and  fibrous;  and  for  this  reafon, 
threads  made  of  cotton,  as  they  will  moil  eafily 
form  into  fuch,  are  fitted  for  the  experiment 
Hence  it  comes,  that  the  lefs  they  are  twifted, 
there  are  the  more  fpaces  for  the  liquid  to 
enter;  for  many  of  fhofe  cavities  or  fpaces 
would  be  flopped  up,  were  the  thieads  more 
twifted,  and  pofiibly  the  cords  may  be  over- 
twifted  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  intirely  to  prevent 

any  filtration. 

Hence  ic  follows,  if  filtrating  threads  lay, 
or  could  be  made  to  lie,  exadtly  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  were  only  connedted  by  tranf- 
verfe  fibres  without  a  twift,  the  filtration  would 
fuffer  in  no  refpe£t,  but  go  on  without  inter¬ 
ruption  ;  and  the  clofer  they  were  connedled, 
the  finer  would  the  filtrated  liquor  be,  that 
flowed  from  threads  in  fuch  a  direction.  For 

take 
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take  a  cord  compos’d  of  a  great  many  fine  threads 
of  cotton  5  twift  them  together,  fo  much  only 
as  not  intirely  to  hinder  the  filtration,  and  Im« 
merfe  them  in  water  or  a  liquor  of  a  red  dye, 
the  diftillation  will  be  limpid :  but  take  a  cord 
of  the  fame  bignefs,  compofed  only  of  two  or 
three  large  yarns  of  cotton  very  loofely  twilled, 
and  immerfe  in  the  fame  liquid,  the  liquor  will 
filtrate  with  its  red  colour. 

Now,  by  the  ft  ru  (Sure  of  the  Nerves  before-’ 
mentioned,  it  appears  that  they  are  admirably 
contrived  for  a  conftant  uninterrupted  filtra¬ 
tion,  as  their  filaments  lie  in  bundles  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  joined  together  without  any 
twift,  and  inclofed  in  their  theca  $  or  /heaths 

$ 

which  emit  tranfverfe  fibres  for  their  connec¬ 
tion  in  fuch  a  manner  and  contrivance  that  no 
Art  can  imitate,  fo  as  to  prove  the  refemblance 
exadt  in  every  refpedt :  but  yet  there  is  fo  ftrong 
an  analogy  betwixt  the  filtration  in  threads  of 
cotton,  and  that  in  the  Nerves,  as  appears  from 
their  ftrudture,  that  it  is  very  natural  and  eafy 
to  be  conceived  and  allowed  j  as  art  radii  on 
mull  carry  on  their  fecretion,  when  the  im« 
pulfe  or  force  of  the  heart  mu  ft  be  intirely  loft 
before  it  reaches  the  infinitely  final!  ramifica¬ 
tions  that  prepare  the  nervous  juice, 

F  2 
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Heat  unqueftionably  is  in  a  higher  degree 
within  the  cranium ,  than  any  where  elfe  within 
the  body,  as  appears  from  many  things  in  Ana¬ 
tomy.  And  it  is  very  necelTary  it  fhould  be  fo, 
where  there  is  fuch  a  wonderful  fine  Fluid  to 
be  fecerned  as  the  Succus  Nervofus  is.  The 
fleam  of  every  Fluid  proceeds  from  its  rarefi- 
cation,  and  that  rarefication  is  as  the  degrees  of 
heat.  Now,  as  the  impulfe  of  heat,  joined 
with  the  diaftole  and  fyftole  of  the  Arteries, 
which  form  an  aftion  of  preflure,  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  nervous  fecretion,  the  filtration 
of  this  nervous  juice  muft  be  in  a  proportion  to 
thofe  caufes,  both  with  regard  to  the  finenefs 
of  the  Fluid,  and  the  celerity  of  its  motion  in 
and  thro’  the  Nerves.  The  heat  is  in  the  blood, 
and  the  protenfion  and  preflure  from  the  arte¬ 
ries  within  the  cranium ,  and  mufcular  motion 
without  it.  Thefe  are  helps  towards  the  ner¬ 
vous  filtration,  which  are  not  found,  nor  can 
be  experimented  in  common  filtration.  Thus 
the  blood  is  rarefied  in  proportion  to  its  own 
heat  and  motion  within  the  veflels,  fince  the 
impulfe  of  heat  in  a  fluid  is  the  caufe  thereof. 
This  heat  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  make  the 
Nerves  perform  their  offices ;  for  the  Succus 
fjervofus  can  only  enter  them  when  in  a  due 
ftate  of  tenuity,  produced  from  the  divifion 

and 
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and  rarefication  of  the  blood,  in  fuch  fort  as  to 
pafs  all  the  final  left  of  tubes,  which  prepare 
it  for  that  invifible  nervous  fecretion  ;  fo  that 
of  all  the  juices  in  the  body  this  is,  and  muft 
be  the  pureft  and  fineft,  all  the  other  juices 
moving  in  vifible  veffds  and  fpaces,  as  injedi- 
ons  do  teftify, 

A  Angle  Nervous  Fibrilla ,  juft  iffuiog  out 
of  the  Medulla ,  though  colleded  with  others 
in  bundles  before  they  go  out  of  their  bony 
cafes,  always  continues  of  the  fame  fmallnefs 
to  its  termination  where-ever  it  happens ;  that 
our  fenfations  may  be  regular,  and  the  con- 
fent  of  parts  uniform  and  conftant,  through  the 
uninterrupted  filtration  or  progrefs  of  the  Sue- 
cusNervofus  keeping  them  in  due  order,  which 
would  otherwife  happen,  were  they  groffer  in 
one  part  than  another  $  as  the  attradions  of 
the  particles  of  the  Succus  Nervofus  would  be 
different  in  one  part  of  a  Fibrilla  being  fmall, 
and  another  part  of  it  being  greater,  as  be- 
fore  obferved  in  the  afeent  of  water  in  fmall 
tubes,  from  their  different  diameters,  it  will 
rife  higheft  in  the  fmalleft  tubes.  There  are 
plexus's,  knots  or  ganglions,  as  they  are  called ; 
but  the  Fibrilla  muft  be  the  fame  in  them, 
though  it  would  appear  otherwife,  thofe  only 

h  ap- 
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happening  in  fuch  parts  where  two  trunks 
meeting  and  joining  in  order  to  alter  its  dire¬ 
ction  Tideways  to  any  particular  part,  where 
it  forms  an  angle  of  one  fort  or  other  5  and 
this  feems  to  be  a  general  appointment  of  na¬ 
ture,  where  angles  were  neceflary  to  be  form'd 
in  order  to  fupply  fome  parts  with  Nerves 
afide,  that  could  not  otherwife  be  by  its  firft 
direction:  And  as  all  angles,  in  fuch  a  ItruCture 
as  the  Nerves,  might  retard  and  obftruCt  their 
filtration  or  fecretion,  (from  whence  would 
follow  great  diforders)  nature  has  ordered  a 
loofer  connection  of  the  nervous  bundles  in  all 
thofe  places  within  their  common  theca' s, 
which  makes  a  Plexus  or  Ganglion.  Thefe 
Plexus's  may  be  ordered  for  other  wife  pur- 
pofes  in  the  Animal  Oeconomy  not  yet  difco- 
vered  ;  but  as  they  do  not  prove  original  Fi- 
brillce  to  be  groffer  in  one  part  than  another,  but 
only  that  their  bundles  are  more  removed  from 
one  another  in  particular  places,  we  may  thence 
conclude,  that  as  the  Succus  Nervojus  is  of  the 
fame  tenuity  and  finenefs  in  every  part  of  its 
progrefs  and  filtration,  it  is  alfo  of  the  fame 
nature  as  well  when  it  iffues  out  of  the  brain 
and  medulla ,  as  at  the  ultimate  divifions  and 
terminations  of  the  Nerves  $  and  this  is  to  be 

con- 
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coniidercd  of  in  a  fickiy  ftate  as  well  as  in  a 
healthy  one. 

As  univerfal  Senfation  proves  the  univerfal 
diftribucion  of  the  Nerves  through  every  part 
of  the  body,  as  well  internal  as  external,  fo, 
where  they  appear  in  greater  abundance,  as  on 
the  inflde  of  the  ftomach,  and  under  the  nails, 
&c .  the  Senfation  is  more  exquifite  in  thofe 
than  in  other  parts  i  fo  we  fee  Anatomy  in- 
ftruds  us  clearly  in  their  origin  and  ftrudure, 
and  (hews  us  that  they  carry  from  the  brain  a 
fluid  brought  thither  by  the  blood,  and  found 
by  experiments  to  be  the  preferver  and  i up- 
porter  of  thofe  organs  of  our  fenfes  the  Nerves, 
for  fo  ligatures  and  preflure  demonftrate  them 
to  be,  fuch  obftrudions  deftroying  as  well  the 
fenfations  of  a  part  to  which  it  belonged  before, 
as  its  capacity  of  adion,  occafioning  wafting 
and  decay. 

Before  I  proceed  further  to  explain  the 
nature  and  ufes  of  the  Succus  Nervofus ,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the 
Animal  Motions,  by  which  life  is  continued. 
Now  Animal  life  is  preferved  by  a  plain  alter¬ 
nate  motion  of  fyftole  and  diaftole  of  the 
heart,  that  is,  its  contradion  and  dilatation. 

Tis 
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*Tis  by  this  Motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
which  is  communicated  thence  to  others,  that 
all  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  prepared  and 
fitted  for  the  increafe  and  fupport  of  every 
part  thereof ;  and  thefe  fluids  fo  prepared,  keep 
up  that  Motion  conflant  and  uniform,  from 
whence  health  proceeds. 

All  thefe  Motions  within  the  Animal  arife 
from  the  heart,  the  contraction  and  dilatation 
whereof  keep  the  whole  machine  in  order, 
provided  they  are  uniform,  and  come  up  to  the 
firft  ftandard  of  health.  For  whenever  there 
happens  any  deviation  from  the  perfection  and 
regularity  of  that  movement,  there  follows  an 
error  in  the  fluids,  and  then  the  folids  are  at¬ 
tended  with  complaints  and  lofs  of  health  in 
fome  degree  or  other;  and  all  faults  in  the 
fluids,  and  diforders  in  the  folids,  aflfeCt  the 
fyflole  and  diaftole  of  the  heart. 

The  Heart  of  man,  and  of  all  living  crea¬ 
tures,  was  at  the  firft  creation  fet  in  motion  by 
God :  but  the  Almighty’s  work  being  fin i til’d  by 
the  creating  of  Male  and  Female  for  the  perpe¬ 
tuating  the  Race,  this  Motion  hath  been  fince 
deriv’d  from  the  effects  of  generation.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  undoubtedly  perfect  in  our  firft  pa- 
x  rents. 
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rents,  who  were  defigned  to  live  without 
complaints  or  difeafes ;  but  that  hate  of  per¬ 
fection  lafted  no  longer  than  their  obedience, 
which  fell  out  before  Eve  was  pregnant  5  and 
fince  that  time  none  have  ever  enjoyed  the  like 
perfect  health  or  happinefs.  Luxury  and  mix¬ 
ture  have  now  corrupted  our  tafte,  which 
otherwife,  by  its  fenfations  of  pleafure  and 
pain,  would  have  diftinguifhed  that  which  it 
fhould  feek  from  what  it  fhould  avoid,  as 
furely  and  exactly,  as  that  of  other  animals, 
that  have  not  been  corrupted  by  the  commerce 
of  men. 

As  thefe  two  Animal  Motions  of  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  blood,  the  Succus  Nervo/us,  and  the  aCtion 
of  the  lungs,  fo  the  operation  of  this  Succus 
upon  the  Nervous  Fibrilla ,  fhould  feem  to 
aflift  or  occaflon  the  contractile,  and  the  blood 
the  dilative  motion.  For  tho’  extrinfically  a 
flefhy  fibre  is  contractile,  and  manifeftly  dis¬ 
covers  a  Vis  rejiitutionis ,  or  Elafticity,  (as  is 
proved  by  incifions  on  animals,  as  well  when 
living  as  immediately  after  death)  yet  the  heat 
hath  no  fooner  left  the  body,  but  this  elafticity 
or  contractile  power  is  evidently  diminifhed, 
if  not  aim  oft  deftroyed,  in  Angle  fibres.  So 
i_  G  like- 
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likewife,  as  the  expanfive  motion  or  diaftole 
proceeds  from  the  blood,  It  muff  be  conform¬ 
able  to  the  impetus  and  quantity  of  blood  im¬ 
pelled  into  its  receivers. 

Now  as  the  Nerves  accompany  all  the  arte¬ 
ries  and  fanguiferous  veffols,  lo  far  as  they  can 
difee  rn  in  Anatomy  with  the  help  of  glaffes, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think,  that  the  fame 
order  is  preferved  through  the  whole  body  to 
their  ultimate  divilions  j  fo  that  it  is  by  the 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  blood-veflels, 
and  the  heat  of  the  blood,  that  warmth  is  pre¬ 
ferved  in  the  Nerves,  and  the  fecretion  of  the 
Succus  Nervofus  is  promoted,  otherwife  the 
external  cold  would  entnely  deflroy  it.  Eor 
the  contractile  motion  of  the  fanguiferous  tubes 
in  the  brain  occafions  a  diicharge  of  what  they 
contain  into  the  fub fiance  of  the  brain  and 
medulla  5  which  fubflances  are  more  diftended, 
and  become  more  fucculent  by  the  fy Stole  of 
the  arteries,  and  confequently  by  the  diaftole 
of  thofe  veffeis  the  brain  and  medulla  are  piei- 
fed  (as  it  were)  fo  as  to  become  lels  turgid, 
more  empty,  and  fitter  for  the  reception  ot 
the  next  iupply,  at  which  time  the  veins 
receive  the  returning  blood,  and  the  Nerves 
are  filled  with  their  juice. 


Hence 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  the  dilatation  of 
the  heart  and  that  of  the  brain  exactly  corre¬ 
spond  ;  for  as  the  heart  is  in  diailole,  when 
the  arteries  are  in  fyftole,  fo  is  the  brain  di¬ 
lated  with  receiving  the  blood  by  the  contra¬ 
ction  of  the  arteries,  the  fame  as  it  is  in  the 
heart.  Hence,  when  the  brain  is  comprefled 
oy  tne  diaftole  o>  the  blood-veilcls,  the  fCerves 
tv-cen  e  a  fiefh  lupply  of  Succus ,  which  keeps 
up  their  fullnefs,  and  confequently  the  perpe¬ 
tual  wafte  is  fupplied.  Thus,  when  the  arte¬ 
ries  are  filled  with  blood  from  the  heart,  the 
Nerves  are  fupplied  with  their  juice  from  the 
Brain.  Thus,  when  the  Arteries  are  full,  fo 
are  the  Nerves;  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
when  the  heart  is  contracted,  fo  is  the  brain 
comprefied  ;  fo  that  both  motions  are  kept  up 
by  the  affildance  of  one  another;  tor  as  the 
heart  fupplies  the  blood  to  the  brain,  fo  the 
brain  fupplies  Succus  Nervofus  to  the  heart 
without  which  Palpitations,  Syncopes,  would 
eniue,  and  all  motion  in  the  end  be  deftroyed. 

The  Nervous  juice  by  experiments,  when 
the  creature  is  alive,  and  after  death,  appears 
to  be  different  from  all  the  other  juices  of  the 
body,  more  limpid  than  the  fined;  Lymph  in 
tile  Lymphaticks,  and,  as  I  find  before,  of  a, 

G  Z  fweetiih, 
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fweetifh,  oily  and  mucilaginous  or  fofc  nature. 
Thefe  are  qualities  very  agreeable  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  preferving  thofe  marrowy  tender  Ft - 
brillce  (of  which  the  Nerves  are  compofed 
which  are  vifible)  in  a  proper  tone  for  animal 
fenfations  and  motion,  as  alfo  for  perpetuating 
the  fecretion  of  the  juice  in  the  manner  hinted, 
conftant  and  uniform,  without  uneafinefs  or 
difturbance  to  their  fenfibility.  The  oppofite 
qualities  of  acidity,  watery  or  thinnefs  would 
produce  painful  fenfations,  and  a  too  (peedy 
and  inconftant  or  irregular  fenlation,  which 
mud  produce  complaints  and  diforders  of  va¬ 
rious  forts  5  fo  that  the  foft  and  fweet  quality 
of  the  juice  feems  to  be  the  ftandard  of  nature 
for  health.  And  as  there  is  a  great  analogy 
between  thefe  qualities  and  the  marrowy  fub- 
f[-ance  of  the  brain,  with  regard  to  appearance 
and  tafte,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  Succus 
Nervofus  nourifhes  the  Nerves,  as  well  as 
keeps  them  in  a  proper  order  for  their  Jun¬ 
ctions.  In  like  manner  as  the  Succus  Nu - 
tritius  is  carried  by  the  evanefcent  arteries  to 
the  flefhy  parts,  io  is  the  Succus  A  crrcoJ us  Car¬ 
ried  by  the  evanefcent  Nerves  to  the  nervous 
parts,  both  being  found  every  where;  the  re¬ 
dundancies  and  fuperfluities  of  either  are  per- 
fpired,  and  make  up  the  perfpirable  matter. 
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As  the  juice  is  that  nourifhes,  fo  will  that  part 
be  that  is  nourifhed  thereby,  in  point  of  tafte 
in  a  great  meafure :  thus  we  find  in  the  brains 
of  animals  a  foft,  fweet,  and  clammy  tafte ;  and 
in  all  the  moll  Nervous  parts,  a  greater  deli¬ 
cacy  of  tafte  than  in  any  other.  Such  being  the 
analogy  betwixt  the  Succus  Nervofus  and  the 
medullary  part  of  the  brain,  it  is  natural  to 
conclude,  that  it  is  the  Succus  Nervofus  that 
nourifhes  the  Nerves,  Medulla  Spinalis ,  and 
the  Brain  alfo. 

This  Dodrine  is  ftill  more  confirmed  by 
what  occurs  to  daily  obfervation,  particularly 
in  all  Paralytick  diforders  ;  for  whenever  any 
member  lofes  fenfation,  it  not  only  lofes  mo¬ 
tion,  but  alfo  decays  and  grows  fmaller ;  be¬ 
ing  not  fo  full  of  juice,  by  reafon  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Succus  Nervofus  in  the  Nerves  of  the 
part,  it  neceffarily  becomes  fmaller  5  and  be- 
caufe  the  Nerves  are  not  nourifhed,  it  withers 
and  decays,  tho’  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
ftill  fubfifts  in  the  part.  Thefe  facts  plainly 
prove  the  obftruftion  of  the  Nerves  of  filch 
affected  parts,  when  it  happens,  as  experi¬ 
ments  do,  that  a  ligature  upon  a  Nerve  will 
deftroy  all  fenfation  below  it,  fo  far  as  the 
branches  of  the  Nerve  are  emitted. 


There 
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There  is  an  objection  made  to  the  pervi- 
oufnefs  of  the  Nerves ;  and  thofe  who  ftarted 
it  fay,  That  were  the  Nerves  pervious  to  any 
juice,  the  Nerve  that  is  tied  would  grow  big¬ 
ger,  and  fwell  above  the  ligature,  as  other  vef- 
fels  do,  agreeable  to  the  direction  of  the  fluid 
therein  moving,  from  whence  they  haftily 
conclude,  that  a  Nerve  has  in  it  no  juice.  But 
this  objection  arifes  only  from  a  miftaken  no¬ 
tion  of  the  ftruCture  of  the  Nerves,  which  are 
not  altogether  like  other  veflels,  vilibly  hollow 
like  tubs,  with  a  quick  circulating  fluid  in 
them;  and  this  difference  prevents  their  fuell¬ 
ing  above  the  ligature,  as  others  do  ;  for  the 
Nerves,  as  before  defcribed,  are  not  vifibly 
canalar,  but  that  a  juice  pafles  them  in  the 
manner  of  filtrating  threads  by  the  laws  of 
attraction  :  this  removes  the  objection,  and  ac¬ 
counts  alfo  for  the  Phenomenon  whereon  it  is 
founded.  For  a  Fluid  moving  on  cords  by 
attraction  of  particles,  will  move  no  longer 
than  the  contaCt  lafts,  one  drawing  on  another 
to  the  end  :  take  that  off  by  compreffion  or 
ligature,  all  below  will  runoff,  and  the  threads 
grow  dry,  and  all  above  will  remain  as  at  firft 
when  the  ligature  was  tied,  without  further 
diftention  or  tumor,  as  the  motion  cannot  be 
carried  on  longer  than  by  the  attraction  being 


con- 
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continued  by  contadt  5  therefore  by  interven¬ 
tion  of  preffure  or  ligature,  that  is  taken  off* 
and  there  is  no  more  drained  from  the  foun¬ 
tain,  the  threads  remaining  the  fame,  no  fuller 
than  at  firft  :  Whereas  in  diflradile  canals  the 
contrary  will  happen,  where  the  veffels  are 
capable  of  a  large  diftention,  and  the  fluid,  as 
in  the  blood- veffels,  is  fee  in  motion  by  the 
force  and  impulfe  of  the  heart 

Many  notions  and  reafonings  about  the 
Nerves,  I  allow,  muft  be  hypothetical,  where 
all  is  not  difcernible,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
animal  body  1  but  in  fuch  cafes  where  fads, 
experiments  and  obfervations  are  wanting,  we 
ought  to  reafon  by  analogy,  without  which  all 
hypothefes  are  uncertain  :  for  forming  hypo- 
thefes  without  attending  to  fads,  is  often  the 
production  of  error,  and  apt  to  miflead,  in  place 
of  clearing  up  a  point,  and  confequently  can 
be  of  no  fervice  or  ufe  to  mankind  5  for  it  is 
good  to  our  fellow-creature,  which  ought  to 
be  the  end  of  a  Phyficiaifs  knowledge,  and 
the  rule  to  dired  him  in  his  refearches.  Jf 
we  cannot  with  all  our  faculties  difeover  the 
abfolute  nature  of  things,  we  can  ftiil  find  out 
the  relation  which  they  bear  to  us,  and  their 
tendency  either  to  preferve  or  obftrudl  health. 

If 
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If  we  know  not  the  feat  of  the  foul,  or  the 

manner  of  its  operations  on  the  body,  (which 

if  we  did,  would  (till  be  of  no  fervice  to  us, 

nor  enable  us  to  make  it  adt  otherwife)  we  at 

leaft  know,  that  the  Nerves  are  the  chief  in- 

ftruments  which  the  foul,  whilft  in  the  body, 

employs  for  the  difplay  of  its  faculties;  and  it 

is  fufficient  for  us  to  know  fo  much  of  the  in- 

flruments  as  to  be  able  to  affift  them  when 

unfit  for  the  imprefiion  of  the  foul  ;  and  more 

than  this  Providence  did  not  intend  us  to  know, 

or  qualify  us  to  difcover.  When  a  man  is  in 

pain,  I  know  fome  Nerve  is  hurt  and  affedted : 

when  he  has  loft  fenfation  in  any  part,  I  know 

the  Nerves  of  that  part  are  obftrudted,  and 

* 

want  the  juice  neceffary  to  preferve  them  in 
their  tone  and  order,  which  fit  them  for  com¬ 
municating  their  imprefiions  to  the  foul.  When 
I  find  any  one  labouring  under  madnefs,  con- 
vulfions,  epilepfies  and  lethargies,  I  know  that 
the  Genus  nervofum  is  hurt ;  and  rationality 
being  deftroyed  with  involuntary  motions,  and 
fufpenfion  of  adtion,  I  conclude  in  general  the 
brain  is  affedted,  as  all  the  Nerves  arife  from 
thence. 

All  this  in  general,  and  much  more  may 
be  learnt  from  Anatomy,  Obfervation  and  Ex- 

peri- 
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periment :  cho’  why  fuch  caufes  fhould  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  and  fuch  effeds,  and  why  the  Nerves 
fhould  be  the  feat  of  the  foul’s  government 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
inftruments  of  its  adions ;  thefe,  I  fay,  be, 
like  the  other  intima  natures,  above  the  reach 
of  human  reafon  ;  fo  that  fearching  after  them 
arifes  from  an  unwillingnefs  forne  men  have 
to  allow  of  any  thing  they  cannot  account  for; 
this  is  but  mif-fpending  of  time,  which  may 
be  employed  to  a  better  purpofe  in  ufing  and 
improving  the  light  we  have. 

The  Obfervations  arifing  from  this  light  - 
That, 

1.  The  Nerves  are  the  inftruments  of  all 
our  fenfations,  and  operate  either  pleafurably, 
or  otherwife,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  Succus  Nervofus  which  they  contain. 

2.  All  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion 
depends  intirely  upon  the  Nerves,  and  a  fuit- 
able  quality  and  quantity  of  Succus  Nervofus, 

i 

3.  An  error  in  the  ftrudure  of  the  Brain 
and  Nerves,  and  a  fault  in  the  quantity  or  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Succus  Nervofus ,  are  the  occafion  of 
all  diforders,  properly  called  Nervous. 

H 
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4,  The  Nerves  of  themfelves  are  lax,  foft„ 
and  compofed  of  marrowy  fibres,  having  no 
elafticity,  continued  from  their  origin,  con- 
ftantly  of  the  fame  length  and  fize  to  their 
evanefcent  extremities  or  terminations. 

The  Nerves  may  be  diftended,  and  fufr 
fer  a  Plethora  from  a  too  great  quantity  of 
Succus  Nervofus 5  and  the  contrary  may 
happen  from  too  little.  The  firft  produces 
tenfipn,  the  latter  relaxation  ;  but  this  is  to 
be  underftood  laterally  only,  as  proceeding 
from  their  theca  s,  and  the  tranfverfe  and  ob¬ 
lique  fibres,  that  arife  from  the  Dura  and 

Pia  Mater . 


6  The  Nerves  abforb  the  Succus  Nervofus 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  filtrating  threads 
immerfed  in  a  fountain,  which  proceeds  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  brain  ;  and  that  this  juice 
is  the  fineft  and  the  molt  of  an  elementary 
nature  in  the  whole  body,  when  fitteft  for  the 
animal  purpofes. 


-7  The  qualities  difcovered  in  the  Succus 
Nervofus  (hew  it  to  be  fitted  for  nutrition  and 
fupply  of  wafte  to  the  Nerves;  and  perhaps 
jt  may  ferve  to  other  noble  uies  as  yet  undif- 

8.  As 
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8.  As  there  is  a  fupply  of  Succus  Nervojus 
brought  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nerves,  and 
wrought  up  or  fecreted  in  the  brain,  as  con- 
ftant  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  thither,  fo 
confequently  the  fecretion  of  this  juice  in  the 
Nerves  muft  be  in  a  ratio  to  the  quantity  fepa- 
rated  from  the  blood  ;  and  the  good  or  bad 
offices  of  the  juice  muft  be  in  a  ratio  to  both 
quantity  and  quality, 

9.  The  quality  of  this  juice,  good  or  bad3 
depends  upon  the  ftatc  of  the  blood,  and  the 
quantity  is  in  a  ratio  to  the  flownefs  or  quick- 
nefs  of  the  blood’s  circulation, 

10.  T he  Nerves  are  pervious  at  their  begin¬ 
nings  and  terminations,  both  for  carrying  off 
the  fuperfluity  of  the  juice,  and  alfo  preferving 
their  ends  moift,  and  in  due  tone  for  the  fenfe 
of  feeling,  as  remarkably  appears  from  the 
plentiful  diftribution  of  them  under  the  nails 
and  cuticula . 

From  thefe  obfervations  we  may  account 
for  various  experiences  and  effects  that  we  fee 
and  feeh 

H  2 
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1.  When  a  man  is  wounded  in  any  Nerve, 
he  feels  an  exquiiite  pain,  and  the  wound 
weeps  a  clear  limpid  liquor ;  the  action  and 
motion  of  the  part  to  which  it  belonged  is  hurt, 
with  a  numbnefs  and  pinchings  all  below  the 
wound  ;  and  the  part  never  recovers  intirely 
that  ftrength  and  exquifite  feeling  that  it  had 
before,  but  is  often  chilled  and  feels  cold,  and 
always  more  fufceptible  of  the  impreffions  of 
air  and  weather.  Ob .  i. 

2.  When  the  Nerves  are  fully  diftended 
with  Succus  of  an  healthy  condition,  pleafure 
follows,  with  joy,  livelinefs  and  activity.  But 
if  the  Succus ,  tho’  conformable  to  the  ftandard 
of  health,  be  not  fufficient  to  fill  them,  then 
fluggilhnefsy  inactivity,  drowfinefs,  impatience, 
linkings,  and  all  the  fymptoms  attending  re- 
laxation  of  fibres.  Ob.  i. 

3.  If  the  Succus  in  the  fmalleft  degree  par¬ 
takes  of  an  acrimony,  whether  it  be  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  fill  the  Nerves  or  not,  infufferable 
pains  will  now  and  then  enfue,  with  ftartings 
and  fubfultory  motions,  convulfions  and  fpafms 
of  particular  parts,  as  the  Nerves  fubfervient 
to  thofe  parts  are  affedled  or  vellicated  $  with 
intervals  of  vivacity,  if  the  Succus  is  in  fuffi- 

cien 
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dent  quantity,  and  intervals  of  depreffion,  if 
the  Nerves  are  not  fo  fucculent  as  they  fhould 
be.  Ob.  1  &  2. 

4.  If  the  Nerves  proceeding  from  the  eighth 
pair  be  tied,  or  cut  acrofs  in  the  neck,  the 
motion  of  the  heart  grows  languid,  a  palpita¬ 
tion  enfues,  and  the  motion  in  a  little  time 
ceafes,  and  is  intirely  loft.  Ob.  i  &  2* 

5.  If  the  recurrent  Nerves  are  cut,  the  voice 
is  deftroyed,  as  appears  from  experiments* 
See  Dr.  Martin  s  experiment  on  a  little  Pig, 
Edinburgh  EJfays ,  where,  tho"  the  Pig  con¬ 
tinued  to  fuck  the  Mother,  as  the  reft  did,  it 
languifhed,  and  in  a  fhort  time  died.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  mufcles  5  when  the  Nerves 
belonging  to  them  are  cut,  addon  and  its  power 
ceafes.  Ob.  1,  2. 


6.  If  the  brain  is  hurt  or  bruifed  by  a  frac¬ 
tured  fcull,  and  its  texture  in  part  deftroyed 
by  contufion,  extravafation  of  blood,  a  bad 
formation,  water  lodging  in  the  ventricles, 
inflammation  of  the  membranes,  and  a  Plethora 
in  the  fanguiferous  veflfels,  the  confequences 
are,  a  deprivation  of  all  fenfe,  ftupidity,  coma, 
apoplexies,  epilepfles,  vertigo’s,  deliriums,  folly, 
exquifite  head-ach,  &c»  Ob,  3, 

7,  If 
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7.  If  the  flefli  feels  fofc  and  loofe,  all  the 
circulations  are  languid,  except  when  a  fever 
comes  on,  and  then  the  pulfe  difcovers  a  pau¬ 
city  of  juices,  orvifcidity  in  them  ;  the  Nerves 
contain  little  Succus  Nervofus,  and  confequently 
are  not  diftended ;  the  vibrations  of  the  lateral 
fibres  upon  the  marrowy  nervous  filaments,  are 
imperfect  or  irregular  :  whence  flow  univerfal 
uneafinefs,  imperfect  fenfations,  and  a  fufpen- 
fion  from  pleafure  and  joy  ;  inftead  whereof 
fucceed  gloomy  and  difmal  apprehenfions,  fyn- 
cope’s,  lofs  of  appetite,  indigeftions  and  flatu¬ 
lency.  Ob.  1,  4  &  5. 

8.  When  a  perfon  is  of  an  athletick  habit 
of  body,  ftrong  and  hard  flefh,  full  of  blood 
and  juices,  a  Plethora  in  the  Veflels  and  Nerves 
is  difeovered  by  Catalepjis ,  or  fudden  falling 
down,  fpafms  and  convulfions  of  all  forts,  vio¬ 
lent  Hyfterical  fits  with  uncommon  ftrength, 

4 Tetanus ,  Priapus,  Furor  uterinus,  Frenzy,  Cho¬ 
rea  fantti  Viti ,  an  intire  lofs  of  rationality, 
with  all  involuntary  addons.  Several  forts  of 
convulfions  happen  alfo  in  cafes  of  inanition ; 
but  as  thefe  proceed  from  a  fulnefs  in  one 
mufcle  or  fibre,  more  than  in  the  antagonift, 
it  is  reducible  to  the  fame  head,  tho’  cured 
differently.  This,  as  well  as  the  foregoing 

example^ 
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example,  is  occafioned  by  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  elaflicity  and  vibration  of  the  fibres, 
intermixed  with  the  Nerves  of  the  Pia  and 
Dura  Mater . 

9.  The  delicate  finenefs  and  texture  of  the 
Nerves  implies,  that  the  fluid  they  contain 
muft  be  com  poled  of  the  moft  exquifite  final! 
particles,  like  to  a  fine  vapour  arifing  from  an 
high  rarefaction  ;  this,  with  the  qualities  difi 
covered  in  it,  feems  to  fit  it,  as  was  faid,  for 
nutrition  and  appofition ;  and  its  progrefiion 
being  carried  on  flowly  by  attraction  of  parti¬ 
cles  in  a  conftant  uniformity,  convinces  us 
almoft  of  the  certainty,  Ob.  6 ,  7. 

10.  The  fucculency  of  the  Nerves  in  a 
healthy  man,  depends  upon  the  goodnefs  and 
due  quantity  of  the  blood,  that  enters  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  brain  :  For  the  blood  is  rich  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  it  contains  of  fuch  a 
fluid,  as  is  fecreted,  or  can  be  fecreted  by  the 
brain,  and  thence  into  the  Nerves ;  and  alfo 
to  the  quality  of  the  blood,  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  no  inquietudes  or  unhealthy  fymptoms. 

Ok.  6,  7,  & 
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11.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  our  blood 
(from  whence  all  the  juices  of  the  body  pro¬ 
ceed)  depend  upon  what  is  taken  into  the 
body,  or  the  fix  Non-naturals,  viz.  air,  meat 
and  drink,  motion  and  reft,  paflions  of  the 
mind,  things  contained  and  difcharged,  fleep 
and  watching.  A  right  or  a  wrong  ufe  of  any 
of  thefe  non-naturals,  occafions  a  good  or  a 
bad  ftate  of  health,  and  confequently  the  re- 
quilites  for  good  juices,  as  they  all  flow  from 
the  blood,  depend  intirely  upon  them.  But 
whatever  qualities  the  nervous  juice  derives 
from  a  wrong  ufe  of  any  of  thofe,  it  is  only 
the  excefs  of  thofe  qualities  and  quantities  of 
the  blood,  that  produceth  diftempers ;  for 
neither  will  a  bitter,  a  fweet,  four,  acrimo¬ 
nious,  faline,  &c.  in  due  quantities,  alter  the 
mices  in  their  healthy  ftandard,  fo  as  to  render 
them  unfit  for  circulation,  and  their  refpedtive 
ufes  in*  the  Animal  Qeconomy.  Ob .  9. 

12.  The  innumerable  vifible,  and,  without 
glaftes,  invifible  terminations  of  the  Nerves,  as 
under  the  cuticula ,  (which  Ruyfch  has  de¬ 
fer  ibed)  nails,  inner-fide  of  the  ftomach,  and 
guts,  &c.  with  the  mucus  that  conftantly  ap¬ 
pears  there,  when  there  is  no  obftruCtion, 
{hews  beyond  contradiction,  that  fome  of  the 

nervous 
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nervous  juice  is  difcharged  by  thofe  termina¬ 
tions,  and  a  drinefs  and  parched  condition  of 
parts,  is  a  proof  of  the  want  of  perfpiration  of 
that  mucus,  which  might  otherwife  keep  them 
fupple  and  moift.  Thus,  when  the  orifices 
of  the  Papilla  nervofa,  or  Pyramidales,  as  they 
are  called,  under  the  cuticula ,  are  not  obftruCted, 
there  is  an  oleaginous,  fhining  moifture  upon 
the  skin,  which  is  certainly  a  perfpiration  ; 
and  this  I  call  the  infenfible  and  fteamy  per¬ 
fpiration  which  proceeds  from  the  Nerves,  as 
I  think  the  fweat  proceeds,  and  the  more  fen- 
fible  perfpiration  from  the  ferous  veifels,  which 
branch  off  from  the  evanefcent  arteries  in  the 
skin.  Ob.  io. 

It  Hill  remains  to  clear  up  thofe  obferva- 
tions  and  practices,  and  in  order  thereto,  the 
following  propofitions  muib  be  laid  down.  As, 

I.  The  Fluids  of  the  human  body,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  quantity  and  quality,  arifing  from 
various  alterations  and  dilpolitions  receding 
from  an  healthy  ftandard,  are  productive  of 
diftempers.  In  fome  people  the  blood  may  be 
more  difpofed  (if  I  may  fay  f0)  to  certain  kinds 
of  humours,  than  in  others,  under  equal  dire¬ 
ctions  in  the  Non-naturals ;  and  in  this  difpo- 

^  fition 
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fuion  there  may  be  as  great  variety  as  there  is 
of  faces.  This  variety  is  the  reafon  why  there 
can  be  no  fpecific  remedy,  nor  particular  diet 
effectual  in  all  cafes ;  for  fimilar  diftempers  re¬ 
quire  different  methods  of  cure  in  different 
perfons,  it  being  evident  from  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  that  one  medicine  will  be  of  fervice  to 
one,  as  well  as  one  method  of  diet,  that  aie 
hurtful  to  another  in  the  fame  cafe.  This 
Idiofyncratical  part  of  knowledge  is  not  always 
fo  much  attended  to  as  it  ought,  being  of  the 
greateff  ufe  in  the  curing  art,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  exemplified,  particularly  in  the  effeds 
of  Opium,  and  in  many  eatables  or  alimentary 
things.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  in  many 
other  medicines,  as  Cajlor ,  Succinum,  Aloes, 
Rhubarb,  &c.  if  Praditioners  would  turn 
their  minds  that  way,  or  to  find  out  the  condi¬ 
tional  antipathies  of  the  difeafed,  there  could 
not  happen  fo  many  unfuccefsful  advices ;  then 
(inftead  of  gratifying  a  natural  propenfity  to 
fubjed  all  cafes  to  their  one  favourite  medicine, 
and  all  caufes  of  diftempers  without  diftindion 
to  gluttony  and  intemperance)  the  opprobrium 
would  not  lie  fo  much  upon  the  profeffion  as 
it  does :  For, 

Prop . 
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Prop .  II.  Constitutional  Antipathies  are 
not  to  be  accounted  for  any  more  than  the  dif- 
fimilitude  of  perfons  or  things,  in  all  refpedts  s 
and  as  this  wonderful  diverfity  is  difcernible  in 
all  the  known  parts  of  the  creation,  fo  that  no 
two  perfons  or  things  are  exactly  alike  5  fo  like- 
wife  is  it  indiftempers  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
differ  in  fhape  and  fymptoms  according  to  the 
diverfity  of  conftitutions.  Hence  flows  the 
neceffity  of  an  exadt  knowledge  and  attention 
founded  on  the  hiftories  of  diftempers,  and 
faithful  obfervations,  to  make  a  good  Phyfi- 
cian. 

Prop .  III.  T  he  combinations  of  the  Fluids 
of  the  body,  with  regard  to  health  and  fick- 
nefs,  are  fo  various  as  not  to  be  determined. 
This  variety  of  mixtures  produces  different  qua¬ 
lities,  that  may  either  preferve  or  deftroy  health. 
So  likewife  in  point  of  quantity,  the  propor¬ 
tions  may  vary  and  conduce  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofes ;  this  variety  of  combinations  may  be 
aim  oft  infinite,  and  plainly  fhews,  that  health 
and  ficknefs  do  not  depend  in  ail  perlbns  upon 
the  fame  point,  no  more  than  the  recovery  of 
different  people  in  the  fame  cafe  does  -upon 
one  and  the  fame  method  and  medicine. 
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Prop.  IV".  The  alterations  in  the  juices  of 
the  body  confifl  in  the  increafe  or  diminution 
of  their  bulk  in  their  particles,  as  to  their  foli- 
dity  and  fize,  fhape  or  figure  ;  and  likewife 
as  to  their  flexibility,  ftififnefs,  elaflicity,  their 
various  cohefions,  and  mutual  attractions,  fo 
as  to  be  eafily  or  not  eafily  divided. 

Prop.  V.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
diftinCtions  that  may  be  made  or  happen  to  the 
Fluids  of  the  body,  yet  it  is  not,  perhaps,  ne- 
ceffary  to  know  them  further,  in  point  of 
drugs,  than  that  by  their  too  great  attractions 
and  cohefions  they  may  obftruCt,  and  by  a  too 
great  fluxility  may  fly  off  in  too  great  quan¬ 
tities.  For  in  fuch  cafes  it  is,  that  the  greateft 
benefit  may  be  expected  from  medicine,  whereas 
the  qualities  of  bad  juices  are  more  readily  cor¬ 
rected  by  Mineral  waters  and  Bathing,  with 
proper  food  and  diet. 

Prop .  VI.  The  acrimony  of  the  juices  of 
the  body  differs  according  to  the  modifications 
of  the  particles  of  different  fairs  that  impreg¬ 
nate  them  :  and  as  the  Succus  Nervo/us  comes 
originally  from  the  blood,  it  mu  ft  partake  of 
the  good  or  bad  principles  arifing  thence. 

All 
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All  difeafes  incident  to  mankind*  arife  from 
fome  of  the  caufes  and  their  effects  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  Propofitions  ;  and  all  methods 
of  cure  are  conducted  by  difcharges,  as  bleed™ 
ings,  purgings,  promoting  urine,  and  in  creat¬ 
ing  the  infenfible  perfpiration  ;  by  attenuating, 
ftimulating,  vomiting,  dilution  and  thicken¬ 
ing  ;  and,  in  fine,  by  every  thing  that  increafe§ 
or  diminifhes  the  circulatory  motions,  fo  as  to 
bring  them  to  the  true  ftandard  for  accom- 
piifhing  all  the  animal  functions  neceflary  to  a 
ftate  of  health. 

All  Mineral  Waters  and  Baths,  with  pro¬ 
per  advice  in  premifing  and  jointly  ufing  fome 
one  or  other  method  along  with  them,  as  the 
cafe  requires,  are  ufeful  in  a  very  high  degree 
towards  a  recovery  from  every  diforder,  in 
which  there  is  no  decay  in  any  bowel  by  lofs 
of  fubftance,  ulcers,  fevers,  and  the  like  :  and 
there  are  fome  in  moft  countries  in  the  world 
fitted  for  different  purpofes  and  diftempers. 
We  may  analyfe  mineral  waters,  and  find  out 
the  moft  predominant  minerals  with  which 
they  are  impregnated  $  but  ftill  there  are  fuch 
nice  combinations  of  them,  work’d  up  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  that  all  and  every  parti¬ 
cular  mineral,  in  their  due  proportions,  can 

never, 
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never,  in  a  great  many  of  them,  be  found  out 
by  experiment.  So  that  at  the  firft  difcovery 
of  a  mineral  fpring,  no  man  can  politively  af- 
fert  what  it  is  good  for,  otherwile  than  in  ge¬ 
neral  terms;  for  experience  can  only  fhew  in 
what  particular  cafes  it  may  be  of  fervice. 

To  inftance  in  the  waters  of  Bath ;  it  is 
generally  allowed,  and  proved  by  experiment, 
that  they  are  impregnated  with  Steel,  Sulphur, 
and  fome  Nitre.  We  know  all  the  properties 
of  each  of  thefe  ingredients,  and  yet  no  art  can 
combine  them  together  in  any  menftruum  or 
water,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  effedts 
like  thofe  of  the  Bath  water.  There  are  in  them 
fuch  fine  volatile  parts,  that  fly  oft  very  quickly, 
which  both  internally  and  externally  are  capable 
ofpafling  into  the  minuteft  abforbent  pore. 
Their  heat  and  volatility  contribute  fo  much 
to  their  quick  effedts,  that  it  is  immediately 
felt  in  the  ftomach,  and,  like  to  a  warm  cor¬ 
dial,  ffimulates  the  nervous  filaments  into 
agreeable  fenfations,  and  immediately  pafies 

\D 

into  the  fmalleft  veffels,  thereby  performing 
furprizing  cures,  particularly  of  all  fuch  cafes 
as  are  truly  Nervous,  and  fuch  others,  as  arife 
from  obftrudtions,  and  a  languid  circulation. 
Prop.  4,  5,  6. 
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My  intention  in  this  fhort  EfTay  was  not 
only  to  clear  up*  in  fome  meaiure,  the  dodfrine 
of  the  Nerves,  and  remove  the  prejudices  en¬ 
tertained  againft  the  profeflion  of  Phylick, 
through  the  want  of  fomething  being  made 
out  upon  that  fubjed,  more  intelligible  than 
what  has  hitherto  appeared  concerning  the 
Nerves  and  Animal  Spirits  j  but  alfo  to  (hew 
the  ufefulnefs  of  drinking  the  Bath  waters, 
and  particularly  of  Bathing  in  moll:  cafes,  as 
well  of  hot  as  cold  bathing,  whofe  effe&s  daily 
experience  proves  to  be  fuccefsful  in  moft  ner¬ 
vous  cafes,  that  are  curable  ;  and  thofe  effedts 
may  be  rationally  accounted  for,  from  what 
has  been  faid  in  this  Treatife, 

Now,  in  all  Paralytick  cafes,  the  Hot  Bath 
fliould  be  firft  ufed  ;  and  if  the  proper  ufe  of 
it  (as  in  curable  cafes  ic  feldom  fails)  doth  noc 
procure  a  cure,  then  the  Cold  Bath  fliould  be 
tried  ;  for  though  we  fometimes  find  that 
neither  will  fucceed,  (as  there  are  incurable 
palfies)  yet  hiidories  of  undoubted  credit,  and 
daily  experience  at  Bath,  prove  indifputably, 
that  many  are  continually  cured  by  both.  Sir 
John  Flayer  and  Dr.  Baynard,  in  their  treatifes 
of  cold  bathing,  have  given  fufficient  evidences 
of  its  good  effedts.  The  many  trophies  and 

gifts 
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gifts  left  behind  at  Bath  by  fuch  as  have  there 
been  cured  by  ufing  the  Hot  Bath,  are  un¬ 
doubted  teftimonies  of  its  efficacy,  every  day 
to  be  feen  in  that  place.  So  what  could  be 
the  occafion  of  its  being  fo  much  difufcd  of 
late,  or  what  could  be  the  motives  of  fome 
Phyficians  endeavours  to  difcourage  the  practice, 
is  not  eafy,  or  not  agreeable,  to  conjecture.  But 
I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  there  are  but  few 
Chronical  cafes,  where  bathing  with  proper 
directions,  joined  with  drinking  of  the  waters, 
will  not  be  of  fervice  ;  always  excepting  fome 
head  cafes  and  heCticks  a  riling  from  decayed 
bowels,  by  ulcer,  impoftumation,  &c.  and 
over-heated  blood.  Some  cafes,  where  bathing 
has  been  pofitively  forbid,  and  otherwife  ma¬ 
naged  by  my  orders,  have  fucceeded  to  my  de¬ 
fire  ;  and  there  are  many  inftances  in  books 
of  the  fuccefs  of  bathing,  and  daily  proof 
thereof,  to  be  feen  in  this  place  of  Bath. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  ftrange,  that  an  hot 
and  cold  Bath, two  methods  that  feem  diametri¬ 
cally  oppolite,  fhould  both  concur  to  effeCt  reco¬ 
veries- in  the  fame  cafes,  as  experience  teftifies. 
But  as  there  is  no  arguing  againft  matter  of 
fad,  fo  this  will  create  no  difficulty  to  a  per- 
fon  that  knows  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  upon 

which 
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which  they  operate  (viz.  the  cutis)  and  the 
due  motions  by  which  we  are  kept  in  healthy 
as  illuftrated  in  the  foregoing  theory. 


There  cannot  he  two  principles  more  op- 
pofite  to  one  another  than  heat  and  cold,  and 
confequently  their  effeffs  fhould  be  fo  too. 
Heat  foftens,  lengthens,  and  expands 5  but  cold 
hardens,  fhortens,  and  contracts,  as  is  evident 
in  iron  chains  in  hot  and  cold  weather  :  now 
cold  hardens  the  skin,  which  heat  foftens  ;  and 
lelTens  the  diameters  of  the  pores,  which  heat 
increafeth  ;  fo  that  it  looks  as  if  the  effects  of 
the  one  fhould  deftroy  thofe  of  the  other; 
and  this  indeed  is  certain,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  cutis,  or  skin. 

But  before  I  proceed  further  upon  this 
fubjedt,  it  will  be  neceffary  for  me  to  obferve, 
that  I  think  moft,  if  not  ail  diftempers,  wherein 
this  method  of  bathing  either  in  the  hoc  or  cold 
Bath  is  ufeful,  proceed  from  an  obftrufted  per- 
fpiration  ;  and  that  perfpiration  may  be  lef- 
fened  or  ob  ft  ruffed,  either,  1.  From  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  perfpirable  matter,  in  vifcidity  and 
thicknefs,  cohering  too  ftrongly  with  the  juices 
of  the  body,  and  is  not  difcharged  through  their 
emundtories,  as  before  hinted.  And,  2.  From 
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an  hardnefs,  contraction  arid  drincfs  of  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  that  when  the  perfpirable  matter 
comes  to  be  difcharged,  it  cannot  pals,  where 
it  accumulates  and  grows  thick,  forming  ob- 
if ru 61  ions  in  all  the  outlets,  and  alio  a  com- 
prellion  upon  the  extremities  of  the  veffels  and 
papilla  nervofa ,  which  prevents  it  intirely, 
and  by  conlequence  a  fulnefs  of  veffels  and  all 
its  confequences  ntuff  enfue,  unlels  the  redun¬ 
dancy  is  carried  off  fome  other  way.  As  per- 
fpiration  may  be  flopped  by  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other  of  thefe  caufes,  fo  that  obftruilion 
mav  be  remedied  by  means  widely  differing 
from  one  another.  For  inftance,  The  Cold 
Bath  upon  immerfion  fo  fhakes  and  compreffes 
the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  that  even  the  mi- 
nuteft  capillaries  feel  the  influence  ;  and  the 
preffure,  with  the  fudden  chill,  produces  fuch 
an  impetus ,  as  to  crifp  the  fibres,  and  force 
open  the  fmalldf  paffages.  By  this  means  the 
velocity  of  the  circulating  fluids  is  increafed, 
and  the  impending  load  difcharged  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin ;  and  inftead  of  keeping 
back  the  perfpirable  matter,  which  had  con- 
trailed  fuch  qualities  as  to  occaflon  the  various 
complaints  for  which  the  Bath  was  adviled  5 
the  frequent  dippings  freely  dillodge  what 
affeited  the  nervous  termination  with  unealy 
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and  painful  fenfations ;  lb  that  after  bathing, 
one  is  brisk  and  lively,  and  feels  a  lightnefs 
and  agility  of  body,  as  oft  as  he  repeats  the 
practice,  by  which  we  find  the  motion  of  the 
biood  is  accelerated,  and  the  Succus  JSfervoJus 
duly  diffufed  through  the  Nerves,  from  an  in- 
creafe  of  pleafurabie  vibrations,  and  a  recovery 
of  the  decayed  fpring  in  the  mufcular  fibres 
and  veffels. 

It  is  true,  that  through  a  mifunderftanding 
either  of  the  cafe  or  the  method  of  operation 
of  cold  baths,  they  have  proved  often  unfiic- 
cefsful,  and  even  prejudicial  to  many  people, 
when  prelcribed  ;  but  this  may  be  accounted 
for  by  obferving,  that  there  may  be  often  fome- 
thing  peculiar  to  the  conflitution  or  cafe,  that 
may  forbid  the  ufe  of  thofe  baths,  fuch  as 
corpulency,  unfound  vifcera,  the  fpring  of  the 
veffels  worn  out  with  old  age  and  debauches, 
and  alfo  too  great  a  load  of  thick  vifcid  hu¬ 
mours,  fo  impacted,  that  they  cannot  get  thro* 
the  skin.  For  if  the  fibres  are  fo  fluffed  round 
as  in  fat  people,  that  they  have  not  fpace  to 
play,  vibrate,  or  contrad,  being  fo  much  on 
the  ftretch,  the  fudden  fqueeze  or  impulfe  of 
the  Cold  Bath  can  have  no  effect,  but  will 
itrain  them  to  no  good  purpofe,  and  perhaps 
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tear,  and  confequently  weaken  diem.  For 
whenever  an  effort  is  made  to  remove  any  thing 
by  an  elaftick  body,  if  the  fir  ft  exertion  fails, 
every  impetus  afterwards  languifhes,  and  the 
fpring  is  hurt  or  fpoiled  :  and  in  unfound  v if— 
cera,  or  when  any  part  is  much  weaker  than 
the  reft,  fuch  an  additional  force  will  prefs 
the  fluids  upon  thofe  parts  greatly  to  its  hurt, 
by  either  burfting  the  veflels,  or  promoting  the 
flux  of  fome  vitiated  humours  upon  them, 
which  other  wife  might  be  di  ['charged  fome 
other  way.  For  this  reafon  it  may  be  faid  in 
general,  that  in  molt  cafes  where  the  Cold 
Bath  can  be  of  fervice,  it  is  ftill  fafeft  to  begin 
with  the  Hot  Bath,  and  finifh  with  the  Cold, 
if  neceftary.  For,  as  I  laid  before,  except  in 
fome  rare  inftances,  there  are  very  few  cafes, 
especially  in.  Chronicle  difeafes,  wherein  the 
hot  mineral  fprings  will  not  produce  furprizing 
good  effects  and  recoveries,  when  the  moft 
efficacious  remedies  or  medicines  have  been 
long  ufed  in  vain.  And  as  there  is  no  danger 
in  the  Hot  Bath  at  fir  ft,  where  it  is  properly 
advifed,  and  there  may  be  fome  in  the  Cold, 
and  as  in  fimilar  cafes,  they  both  have  good 
effe&s,  I  would  recommend  it  to  every  body, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  begin  with  the  Hot,  as 
the  fafeft  way ;  and  if  the  cure  be  not  thereby 
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compleated,  then  to  try  the  Cold,  by  which 
method  he  will  run  no  rifque,  as  has  been 
already  obferved. 

To  explain  the  operations  and  effects  of  the 
falubrious  and  efficacious  fprings  of  the  city 
of  Bath  in  Somerfetjhire ,  from  their  compo¬ 
nent  parts,  would  require  more  Phyiiology 
than  I  am  mafter  of,  and,  as  is  faid  before,  the 
combinations  of  mineral  fluids,  work'd  up  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  are  fo  nice  and  vari¬ 
ous,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  analyfe  them  exactly 
by  any  experiment  whatever,  or  to  fifli  out 
every  individual  part  in  their  true  proportions : 
Let  it  fuffice  then  to  obferve  what  is  mod 
predominant  in  them,  and  to  reafon  a  pofie - 
riori  from  their  effects.  That  there  is  a  fteei 
in  the  Bath  water,  is  very  perceiveable  by  the 
tafte ;  and  it  is  otherwife  evident,  that  it  greatly 
abounds  with  a  volatile  mineral  fulphur,  which 
foon  flies  off  and  evaporates,  being  intirely  loft 
upon  growing  cold.  The  mineral  matter  with 
which  this  water  is  impregnated,  from  its 
effects  may  be  faid  to  be  a  foft,  deobftruent, 
and  fubaftringent  Balfamick :  fubaftringent 
implies  a  fait  in  the  compofition,  and  fulphur 
is  never  to  be  met  with,  even  in  the  fublimed 
flowers,  without  fame  portion  of  fait,  which, 
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when  boiled  in  oil,  as  in  making  the  balfamick 
fulphur,  {hoots  like  needles,  or  the  branches 
of  Sal  Armoniac .  Hence  we  may  reafonably 
conclude,  that  the  waters,  in  their  fubterra- 
neous  courfe,  muft  bring  a  fait  along  with 
their  fulphur,  fince  this  laft  is  never  found 
above-ground  without  the  other  ;  and  more 
efpecially,  as  water  attracts  fuch  particles, 
and  is  a  more  natural  menfiruum  for  fa  line 
bodies,  than  for  thole  that  are  purely  fulphu- 
reous.  They  may  be  compared  to  a  fomen¬ 
tation,  which  both  relaxes  and  ftimulates  the 
parts  all  over  the  body  at  once,  and  by  undu¬ 
lating  and  ftrengthening  the  fibres,  the  vital 
motions  are  increafed,  tho’  ready  before  to  be 
at  a  Hand.  Thus,  in  Paralytick  cafes,  pains, 
aches,  contractions,  humours  ftagnant  and  fixt, 
furring  of  the  veflels  by  gouty  matter,  and  in 
fine,  in  all  diftempers  arifing  from  acrimony 
and  pungent  fairs,  from  obftruCted  perfpiration, 
and  obftruCtions  of  the  bowels,  excretory  and 

■  tr 

fecretory  glands,  the  Nerves  not  performing 
their  offices  for  want  of  a  due  fupply  of  Succus 
NervofuSy  &c.  I  fay,  in  all  thofe  cafes,  drink¬ 
ing  the  waters,  bathing  and  pumping,  as  the 
cafe  requires,  will  be  of  the  utmoft  fervice, 
and  have  fucceeded  when  all  other  means 
availed  nothing. 
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Bath  ing  all  over,  more  efpecially  the  head, 
and  Handing  over  the  fprings,  do  wonderfully 
open  that  almofl  infinite  number  of  excretory 
orifices  upon  the  furface  of  the  skin,  and  clear 
thofe  cutaneous  duds,  by  foftening  and  dif- 
lolving  what  matter  may  be  therein  accumu¬ 
lated,  and  thickened  or  crufted,  thereby  caule- 
ing  the  obftrudions.  Thefe  breathing  duds 
being  open,  and  the  impaded  matter  difiolv’d, 
way  is  made  for  the  fluids  and  folids  to 
perform  their  parts,  and  return  to  their 
healthy  ftandard.  The  water  inwardly 
taken,  and  direded  for  the  cure  of  inward 
obftrudions,  and  debility  of  fibres,  fuch  as 
weak  ftomachs,  worn  out  with  luxury  and 
debauch,  gout,  and  illnefles  of  a  like  nature, 
cholick  and  dry  gripes,  diftempers  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  urinary  paflages,  and  in  fine,  all  Hy¬ 
pochondriacal  and  Hyfterical  illnefles,  flatulen¬ 
cies,  lpalms,  &c.  I  lay,  the  waters  drunk  at 
the  pump  in  imall  quantities,  and  under  the 
diredion  of  an  honeft  Phyfician,  joined  with 
bathing  in  them  at  proper  times,  will  have 
furprizing  luccefs  in  thefe  and  moil  curable 
Chronick  cafes :  but  without  bathing  in  them, 
many,  whatever  illnefs  they  labour  under,, 
(which  does  not  reafonably  forbid  it)  will  find 
a  flow  progrefs  in  their  amendment,  as  is  «vi- 
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dent  from  daily  experience.  Bathing  indeed 
hath  of  late  years  loft  its  credit  in  the  opinion 
of  fome  of  the  Faculty,  tho’  in  the  firft  ages 
of  the  medicinal  appointment  of  the  Bath 
waters,  the  foie  dependence  was  upon  bathing, 
drinking  of  them  being  in  difufe  for  a  long 
time,  till  the  late  Dr.  Guidof  s  time.  Thus 
people  have  been  taught  to  defpife  and  negleCt 
a  natural  and  Ample  method  of  cure,  provided, 
as  it  feems,  by  Providence,  for  the  general 
relief  of  mankind,  under  the  moft  ordinary 
diftempers  to  which  they  are  fubjeCt,  and  war¬ 
ranted  as  well  by  the  continued  experience  of 
all  paft  ages,  as  by  ocular  demonftration  in  the 
prefent.  How  this  experience  comes  to  be 
flighted,  and  why  the  ufe  of  bathing  is  now 
fo  much  diffuaded  and  negleCted,  may  not  per¬ 
haps  be  a  proper  inquiry.  I  never  law  a  good 
reafon  affigned  for  it ;  and  where  conjectures 
may  occalion  reflections,  they  ought  not  to  be 
indulged. 

Whoever  knows  the  ftruCture  of  the  cutts 
or  skin,  and  confiders  how  many  diftempers 
are  brought  upon  us  by  an  obftruCted  perfpi- 
ration,  and  with  what  readinefs  and  eafe  this 
is  reftored  by  bathing,  as  is  evident  from  daily 
experience ;  whoever,  I  fay,  confiders  thefe 

things. 
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things,  cannot,  with  any  (hew  of  reafon,  dis¬ 
pute  its  good  effeds.  Befides  the  relief  it  gives 
barely  as  a  fomentation  upon  the  external  parts, 
in  moiftening,  foftening,  and  wafhing  away  all 
the  filth  and  morbifick  matter,  that  may  lodge 
in  and  obftrud  the  pores,  there  is  alfo  a  medi¬ 
cinal  virtue  conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the 
abforbent  veflels  in  bathing,  which  will  have 
quicker  and  more  immediate  effeds  upon  the 
capillary  veflels,  and  the  fluids  contained  in 
them,  than  drinking  the  waters  can  have  ;  for 
before  it  can  have  any  effed  upon  thofe  more 
remote  parts,  a  long  time  rnuft  be  fpent  in 
the  courfe  of  circulation,  and  confequently  the 
virtue  of  the  water  mu  ft  be  loft  to  a  great 
degree,  before  it  can  arrive  at  thofe  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  veflels,  to  which  the  abforbents  of 
the  skin  are  fo  immediately  related. 

The  inward  ufe  of  the  waters  indeed  is  well 
adapted  for  the  relief  of  any  worn-out  or  de¬ 
cayed  bowel,  as  when  the  ftomach  and  guts, 
and  all  the  chylopodick  powers  are  to  be 
afiifted,  which  are  thereby  in  a  manner  bathed, 
and  may  fucceed  without  bathing  the  external 
body  |  but  if  thofe  diftempers,  and  the  like, 
arife  from  bad  blood  and  juices,  occafioned  by 
a  want  of  perfpiration,  as  generally  they  are, 
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then  bathing  mtift  be  added  to  promote  the 
cure,  which  otherwife  cannot  be  fo  foon  or 
thoroughly  affected* 

What  will  fet  this  in  a  clearer  light  is, 
That  every  body,  who  hath  experience  of 
curing  the  Pox,  fees  frequently,  in  fome  cafes, 
that  hardly  any  inward  method  and  medicine 
will  fignify  and  reach  the  diftemper  ;  and  yet, 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  cure  is  effected  by  undlion. 
This  is  a  plain  demonftration,  that  there  are 
obftrudtions  in  the  capillaries  removed  by  the 
immediate  application  of  Mercury ,  conveyed 
by  the  abforbents,  when  before  given  inwardly, 
it  could  not  tranfmit  its  powers  thither  by  in¬ 
ternal  ufe. 

By  bathing,  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the 
waters  are  very  foon  conveyed  into  the  blood: 
and  that  they  may,  and  do  operate  upon  it  in 
this  way,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Salivation,  we 
fee,  is  brought  on  by  anointing  with  the  mer¬ 
curial  ointment.  The  quick  effects  of  hinder¬ 
ing  plaifters  upon  the  urinary  paflages  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  ftranguary ;  garlick  applied  to  the 
feet,  and  foon  fmelt  in  the  breath,  with  many 
other  inftances  of  the  like  nature,  afcertain  the 
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exigence  of  abforbent  or  infpiring  vcfTeis  in 
the  skin. 

That  bathing  of  the  head  hath  been  much 
negle&ed,  and  has  been  intirely  laid  afide  (it 
ever  in  practice)  amongft  the  Ladies,  appears 
from  their  coming  to  Bath  with  fine  dreffed 
heads :  but  I  cannot  fee  the  reafon  of  this  cu- 
Rom  ;  furely,  whoever  promifeth  himfelf  bene¬ 
fit  from  bathing,  and  is  defirous  to  prevent  head- 
aches,  and  finkings,  ought  to  plunge  his  head 
often,  during  the  time  he  is  in  the  Bath,  and 
take  care  to  dry  the  hair  afterwards  5  this  pre¬ 
vents  an  over-diftenfion  of  the  veffels  in  the 
head,  which  may  be  occafioned  by  a  greater 
determinate  flow  of  blood  thither  from  the 
heat  of  the  water  upon  the  immerged  body, 
and  is  prevented  by  often  dipping  the  head. 
There  is  likewife  a  fpeedier  conveyance  there¬ 
by  made  of  the  falubrious  effects  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  fcalp  and  brain,  contributing  to 
promote  the  fecretion  of  the  Succus  Nervofus 
into  the  Nerves.  Rubbing  alfo  in  the  time 
of  bathing  all  over  with  a  fponge  or  brufh,  I 
take  to  be  of  great  ufe,  for  facilitating  the 
paffage  of  the  volatile  ftream  through  the  in¬ 
fpiring  veffels, 
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The  many  wonderful  recoveries  from  all 
paralytick  diforders,  old  fixed  pains,  leprofies, 
and  all  cutaneous  diftempers,  nervous  and  liga¬ 
mentary  relaxations,  in  fhort,  all  chronick 
difeafes  proceeding  from  an  obftru&ed  per- 
fpiration,  and  a  lentor  upon  the  juices,  fuffici- 
ently  prove  the  efficacy  of  bathing.  But  as 
there  may  be  an  abufe  of  the  moft  certain 
means,  and  a  failure  of  the  belt  remedy,  from 
a  general  direction,  and  by  an  indirect  ufage, 
no  body  ought  to  make  the  trial  without  pro¬ 
per  advice;  it  being  probable  from  fome  fuch 
a  caufe,  that  the  general  difufe  of  late  years 
originally  commenced,  and  hath  fince  conti¬ 
nued. 

S ANC'T ORI US  and  Dr.  Keil ,  both  of  them 
great  men,  and  indefatigable  in  their  phyfical 
recherches,  have  left  behind  them  works  ever 
to  be  had  in  admiration  by  all  the  fons  of  the 
phyfical  profeffion,  as  by  their  dodrine  of  per- 
fpiration  they  clear  up  to  us  points  of  know¬ 
ledge,  which  renders  the  practice  of  Phyfick 
rational,  and  more  certain  than  it  had  ever 
been  before  their  time.  For  faults  in  the  in- 
fenfible  perfpiration,  and  fenfibie  perfpiration, 
are  more  evidently  and  commonly  the  caufe 
of  more  diforders,  than  any  defeds  in  the  other 
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natural  excretions.  All  the  other,  taken  toge¬ 
ther,  fall  very  fliort,  in  a  healthy  ftate,  to  the 
quantum  of  perfpiration,  as  appears  from  their 
calculations  :  But  allowing  it  to  be  equal  only 
(in  thefe  our  northern  climates)  to  the  whole 
excretion  by  ftool  and  urine,  it  is  evident  from 
thence,  that  more  diftempers  rnuft  arife  from 
an  obftru<£ted  perfpiration,  than  from  an  ob- 
ftruftion  by  ftool  or  urine  5  and  confequently  the 
increaftng  and  promoting  of  perfpiration^  muft 
produce  a  quicker  and  more  certain  method  of 
cure  in  moft  cafes  than  purging  and  diuretick 
medicines.  Dr .Pitcairne,  in  his  Diflertation 
on  the  cure  of  Fevers  by  evacuations,  hath 
fhewn,  that  in  a  fever  or  any  other  diftemper, 
the  cure  whereof  is  to  be  effected  by  evacua¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  much  greater  probability  of 
removing  them  by  perfpiration  than  by  ftool. 

Inanition  and  Repletion  may  be  faid  to 
be  the  two  general  caufes  of  all  diftempers, 
without  enumerating  all  the  particular  quali¬ 
ties  of  juices,  which  do  but  in  great  meafure 
arife  from  thofe  caufes  5  fo  that,  in  truth,  all 
the  practice  of  Phyfick  moftly  depends  upon 
filling  and  emptying,  properly  lpeaking.  Thus 
bleeding  and  purging,  diaphoretick,  diuretick 
medicines,  and  in  a  word,  all  things  that  ferve 

to 
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to  increafe  the  natural  evacuations,  are  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  latter  ;  as  attenuating, 
alterative  and  deobftruent  medicines,  volatile, 
ftimulating,  and  incraffating  ones,  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  former.  There  may  indeed,  in 
many  cafes,  be  contra-indications ,  thus  there 
may  be  fymptoms  of  inanition,  when  the  cafe 
proceeds  from  repletion  ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
of  repletion,  when  it  really  proceeds  from  in¬ 
anition  :  and  in  fuch,  a  miftake  may  be  hurt¬ 
ful,  and  of  very  bad  confequence.  But  thefe 
are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  an  experienced  Phy- 
flcian,  who  accuftoms  himfelf  to  juft  and  exadl 
obfervations  in  the  courfe  of  his  practice  3  tho’ 
fuch  as  have  only  one  method,  and  one  caufe 
for  all  diftempers,  can  fcarce  fail  of  commit¬ 
ting  enormous  blunders  in  fuch  cafes,  as  well 
with  regard  to  the  cure,  as  the  prognofticks 
of  a  diftemper.  The  like  miftakes  will  be 
made  by  thofe  who  give  into  hypothefes  un- 
lupported  by  experiments,  who  found  every 
thing  upon  Acid  and  Alkali,  particular  fer¬ 
ments,  occult  qualities,  and  fuch  like  extra¬ 
vagancies,  or  who  fancying  every  particular 
diftemper  to  arile  from  a  particular  fort  of 
food  and  diet,  imagine  it  only  to  be  cured  by 
ftarving,  or  eating  by  weight,  and  drinking 
by  meafure,  as  if  all  conftkutions  were  exaftly 

the 
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the  fame.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  fuch  Schemifts 
would  make  impartial  obfervations  in  their 
practice,  without  wrefting  things  to  flatter 
their  favourite  fchemes,  or  elfe  they  may  do 
a  great  deal  of  mifchief  to  mankind.  But  to 
return. 

As  obftrudted  perfpiration  is  the  caufe  of 

many  diforders,  acute  as  well  as  chronick,  the 

«/  * 

cure  of  fuch  diforders  is  obvious,  viz.  by  de¬ 
pletion,  in  fuch  methods  as  the  perfon  can  beft 
bear,  and  which  the  fymptoms  indicate.  But 
(as  I  have  hinted  before)  the  fame  method  and 
medicines  will  not  always  fucceed  with  diffe¬ 
rent  perfons  in  the  fame  cafe ;  bleedings  and 
ftrong  catharticks,  or  even  weak  ones,  will  fo 
far  difagree  with  fome  con  ftitut  ions,  that  they 
(hall  fometimes  fuffer  more  from  fuch  means, 
than  from  the  diftemper  itfelf  5  fo  that  thofe 
methods  are  moft  eligible,  that  are  able  to 
remove  the  diftemper  with  the  leaft  danger, 
and  of  as  little  trouble  to  the  patient  as  poffi- 
ble.  Of  this  nature  are  gentle  vomits  and 
bathing  in  moft:  curable  chronick  cafes  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  an  obftructed  perfpiration.  In 
acute  cafes  we  mu  ft  often  have  recourfe  to 
quicker  methods,  becaufe  in  fuch  there  is  no 
time  to  be  loft,  in  regard  of  their  fudden  tranfi- 
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tions,  and  nature  likewife  can  generally  bear 
a  pufh  better  in  them,  than  in  other  cafes.  But 
ftill  we  muft  a£l  with  caution,  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  not  to  precipitate  any  of  the  natural  dif- 
charges,  and  in  no  method  but  what  is  agree¬ 
able  to  experience,  and  hath  been  found  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  recovery  of  perfons  in  the  like 
cafes :  of  all  methods,  none  hath  been  more 
effeftual,  and  none  (I  am  fatisfied)  can  be  ufed 
with  greater  fafety,  than  that  of  cuticular  dif- 
charges  by  perfpiration. 

H  o  w  many  inftances  have  we,  both  at 
fea  and  land,  of  the  recovery  of  perfons  in 
fevers  by  immerfion  in  the  fea,  and  cold  water, 
which  never  failed  of  forming  a  crifis*  by  a 
profufe  fweat.  But  as  this  difcovery  owes  its 
rife  to  the  didlates  of  nature  in  the  fick,  ex~ 
preffing  his  longing  defire  to  be  fo  treated,  I 
do  not  recommend  it  as  a  method  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  general,  but  where  they  are  bent 
upon  it  to  have  it  done;  but  I  mention  it  to 
fhew  the  great  ufefulnefs  of  promoting  fweat* 
ing ;  and  that  as  an  obftrudted  perfpiration  is 
either  primarily  or  fecundarily  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  caufe  of  diftempers,  fo  the  promotion  of 
it  is  the  moft  common  way  of  removing  and 
curing  them. 

There 
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There  are  innumerable  examples  (fome  of 
which  mod  people  mu  ft  have  learned)  of  th© 
moft  extraordinary  longings  in  fevers,  who 
being  indulged  in  them,  have  received  their 
cure,  by  falling  afterwards  into  fweating.  I 
am  certain  of  feveral  men  being  dipped  in  the 
fea,  and  never  without  fuccefs,  when  it  was 
found  their  inclinations  bent  that  way,  from 
their  ravings  and  talking,  and  even  fome  of 
them  would  get  out  of  bed  to  throw  them- 
felves  over-board ;  and  fome  have  actually 
been  drowned  upon  fuch  an  occaiion,  when 
their  watcher  has  been  out  of  the  way.  I  have 
known  a  fervant  boy  recover,  (that  ufed  now 
and  then  to  rafts  of  his  maftefs  bottle)  and 
the  crifis  form  by  fweating,  from  drinking  near 
a  pint  of  Brandy,  which  his  mafter  indulged 
him  upon  ms  calling  out  for  it  in  his  delirium. 
Dr.  Hancock  hath  furnifhed  us  with  many  in- 
ftances  of  the  good  effeds  of  drinking  great 
draughts  ot  cold  water  in  fevers.  A  Lady 
under  my  care,  in  the  coming  out  of  the  fmall 
pox,  in  lifted  upon  having  a  bumper  of  Red 
Port,  which  fhe  at  other  times  dilliked,  and 
being  allowed  it,  took  the  bottle  and  glafs,  and 
filled  herfelf  three  large  glaffes,  almoft  a  pint, 
and  drank  them  with  pleafure,  upon  which 
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the  vomitings  ceafed,  and  the  fmall  pox  ap¬ 
peared,  and  came  out  plentifully ;  fhe  recover’d, 
and  is  now  very  well  5  whereas,  before  the 
fmall  pox,  die  was  under  perpetual  nervous 
dilorders,  low  fpirits,  tremblings,  ftartings,  &c. 
But  there  is  no  neceffity  of  dwelling  longer 
on  this  point  of  the  great  ufe  of  perfpiration, 
fince  every  reafonable  perfon  muft  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  what  Santtorius  and  Dr.  Kell  have 
wrote  on  the  fubjedl.  It  is  ftrange  however, 
that  no  greater  ufe  is  made  of  what  they  have 
fo  clearly  demonllrated,  and  the  mode  fhould 
govern  as  much  in  Phyfick  as  it  does  in  dreis. 
A  leading  man  in  his  profeflion,  takes  a  fancy 
to  fome  methods  of  praftice ;  others,  out  of 
complaifance  to  his  perfon,  or  deference  to 
his  authority,  adapt  the  fame  into  theirs. 
Hence  it  comes,  that  the  Scinffioruzn  Doctrine 
is  fo  little  minded  and  improved.  Hence  it 
comes,  that  the  method  of  cure  by  bathing  in 
chronick  cafes  is  fo  much  decried,  and  lo  gene¬ 
rally  difufed,  when  heretofore  Bathing  was  the 
only  remedy ,  fome  now  run  upon  exceffive 
bleedings,  purgings,  emeticks,  &c.  Indeed,  a 
difereet  ufe  of  one  or  more  of  thefe,  as  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  does  require,  may  pave  the 
way  with  greater  fecurity  for  a  plentiful  dia- 
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phorefis :  but  it  is  chiefly  from  this  laft,  that 
the  cure  is  to  be  expected  ;  and  if  it  was  more 
generally  promoted  in  practice,  more  lives 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  faved,  than  there 
are. 

In  m oft,  if  not  all  inflammatory  cafes,  bleed- 
ings  are  neceflary:  but  it  is  a  miftake  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  all  the  cure  depends  upon  bleeding. 
It  muft  be  ufed  with  proper  cautions,  other- 
wife  it  may  kill,  which  I  am  afraid  it  has  too 
often  done,  particularly  in  pleurifles,  as  I  have 
often  found,  upon  being  fentfor  too  late,  after 
fuch  abufes  had  been  committed.  It  is  well 
known  to  every  body,  that  in  fuch  cafes  the 
blood  is  fizy,  glutinous,  and  highly  inflamed, 
and  that  there  is  a  painful  flitch  in  one  fide  or 
other,  affe&ing  the  breath,  proceeding  from 
an  obflruftion,  whence  follows  an  inflammation 
of  the  pleura ,  with  a  fpitting  of  blood,  when 
the  lungs  are  affected,  and  a  full,  hard,  and 
quick  pulfe,  Thefe  are  fymptoms  which  de¬ 
mand  bleeding,  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  the 
blood,  that  the  impetus  in  the  fmall  velfels  may 
be  increafed,  in  order  to  remove  the  obflru- 
<3tion,  and  to  carry  on  the  circulation  in  the 
inflamed  part,  and  to  form  a  fpitting  of  the 
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morbifick,  which  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
affected  parts,  and  caufe  an  Empyema.  But 
yet,  if  the  bleedings  are  too  frequently  ordered, 
regard  being  had  to  no  other  fymptom  beiides 
the  pain,  the  perfon  mud  infallibly  fuffer,  and 
either  a  fuppuration  or  death  enfue;  for  by 
emptying  the  veffels,  the  contraftality  of  the 
fmall  ones  is  thereby  deftroyed,  and  the  force 
taken  off,  by  which  the  obdruction  was  to  be 
removed,  and  the  fizy  matter  feparated  and 
difcharged ;  whereas  if  care  be  taken  to  keep 
up  the  vibrations  of  the  veffels,  and  impetus  of 
blood,  by  a  conftant  fupply  of  medicated  de¬ 
coctions,  apozems  and  drinks  proper  in  fuch 
cafes,  at  lead:  in  double  quantities  to  the  blood 
taken  away,  this  can  hardly  fail  of  fuccefs,  if 
the  perfon  be,  in  all  other  refpedls,  drong  and 
found,  as  I  have  very  often  experienced.  There 
is  dill  another  obfervation  in  thefe  cafes,  that 
the  pain  is  not  fo  much  to  be  regarded  as  the 
pulfe,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  in  order 
to  regulate  phlebotomy.  For  as  is  the  fulnefs 
and  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  fo  is  the  didemper, 
either  upon  the  decline  or  continuance,  and  as 
fuch,  a  pulfe  is  a  certain  attendant  in  all  thofe 
cafes ;  fo  a  foft  one,  with  a  free  breathing  and 
fpitting,  prognodicates  a  cure,  and  the  pain 
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goes  off  intirely,  followed  with  a  very  thick 
water,  which  during  the  exiftence  of  the  dis¬ 
temper,  was  high-coloured  and  clear. 

i  cannot  upon  this  occalion  forbear  men¬ 
tioning  one,  which  fell  under  my  care :  A 
young  Lady,  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  to  that 
time  often  fickly  and  ill- coloured,  was  Seized 
with  a  pleurify.  On  the  4th  Day  I  was  Sent 
for,  and  found  her  exceeding  ill,  with  all  the 
Symptoms  ufual  in  Such  a  caSe  very  ftrong  up¬ 
on  hen  On  the  8  th,  when  J  expedted  She 
would  die,  upon  the  application  of  a  fotus  to 
her  pained  fide,  the  Suppuration  which  was 
formed,  broke  in  leSs  than  two  hours  there¬ 
after,  with  a  noife  to  be  heard  by  the  attend¬ 
ants,  She  crying  out  at  the  Same  time,  that 
She  was  eafy,  and  that  Something  like  cold 
water  went  acrofs  her  from  the  place  which 
had  been  the  feat  of  the  pain.  In  Short,  fhe 
voided  in  a  few  days  the  pus  by  urine,  and 
continued  to  do  So  to  the  quantity  of  a  quart; 
which,  after  fubfiding  in  the  water,  I  carefully 
colledted.  Thus  was  my  intention  anfwered^ 
in  giving  her  diuretick  apozems,  and  the  fever, 
which  begun  a  little  before  fhe  paffed  any  of 
the  pus,  quieted  by  proper  means ;  She  reco- 
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vered,  and  is  at  this  time,  fix  years  being 
elapfed  fince  her  cure,  in  perfect  health. 

There  are  feveral  inftances  I  might  men¬ 
tion  of  fuppurations  in  the  like  cafes,  caufed 
by  mifmanagements  prior  to  my  being  called, 
who  have  recovered  by  coughing  up  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  are  now  living  witneflesof  the  fails: 
the  cafe  above-mentioned  is  very  remarkable : 
that  which  follows  is  not  lefs  curious.  A  Far¬ 
mer  in  the  country,  a  robuft  ftrong  man,  from 
a  violent  fixt  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver, 
and  a  fymptomatick  fever,  wafted  exceedingly 
for  upwards  of  two  months  that  it  continued. 
After  a  great  many  prefcriptions  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  a  medi¬ 
cine  of  the  Antimonial  and  Mercurial  prepa¬ 
rations  blended  together  in  a  bolus,  which 
created  fuch  emotions  in  his  belly  with  fuch 
ficknefs,  that  his  parents  thought  he  would 
have  died;  but  the  abfcefs  breaking,  he  dis¬ 
charged  it  by  ftool,  and  the  cyft  alfo,  as  I  took 
it  to  be,  for  it  was  like  a  piece  of  fheep’s  skin. 
This  is  now  about  feven  years  ago,  and  the 
man  is  as  ftrong  and  hearty  as  ever,  at  this 
time  ready  to  teftify  the  truth  thereof. 
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But  to  return  and  iliew  that  Hypochon¬ 
driac  and  Hyfteric  cafes  owe  their  beginnings 
to  an  obftrudted  perfpiration5  and  an  irregula¬ 
rity  of  all  the  animal  fecretions :  The  pri¬ 
mary  caufes  thereof  are  either  luxury,  too  in¬ 
tent  and  conftant  ftudy,  Doth  and  lazinefs,  or 
want  of  labour  and  exercife,  great  and  violent 
evacuations,  efpecially  by  purging,  depreffing 
paffions  of  the  mind  from  difappointments  or 
otherwife  ;  in  fine,  every  thing  that  produceth 
a  lentor  in  the  blood,  and  confequently  in  the 
other  juices,  which  may  interrupt  the  regula¬ 
rity  of  the  animal  fecretions  and  excretions*. 
Any  one  of  thefe  caufes  may,  in  the  end,  bring 
on  all  the  manifold  and  unaccountable  com¬ 
plaints  and  fymptoms  that  attend  nervous  dis¬ 
orders.  For,  as  it  appears  from  what  hath 
been  before  obferved,  unlefs  the  mutual  adtion 
and  reaction  of  the  fluids  and  folids,  created 
by  the  firft  impulfe  when  life  was  given,  be 
kept  up  to  the  ftandard  of  health,  a  difeafe  mull 
of  courfeenfues  and  that  falls  under  different 
denominations  by  the  appointment  of  Phyfi- 
cians,  according  to  the  different  parts  affeded. 

Thus  in  Hyflerical  and  Hypochondriacal 
affeftionss  we  know  them  by  what  is  called 

low- 
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lownefs  of  fpirits,  an  heavinefs  and  diflike  to 
adion,  fancies  and  whims,  perpetual  fears  of 
dying,  a  continual  propenfity  to  tell  their  own 
complaints  to  every  one  they  fee  ;  an  imagina¬ 
tion  fo  difturbed,  as  to  make  the  infirm  perfon 
think  he  feels  every  body’s  bufferings  that  he 
hears  of  5  from  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  in 
thefe  diforders  the  mind  is  difturbed,  and  that 
the  Nerves,  and  nervous  juices,  are  in  fault; 
and  as  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  varioully 
affeded  in  fuch  cafes,  efpecially  with  flatu¬ 
lency  and  diftention,  when  they  are  at  their 
worft,  it  does  appear,  that  the  Nerves  of  thofe 
parts  by  confent  do  convey  to  the  brain  their 
uneafy  fenfations,  which  affeds  the  mind  in 
fuch  manner  as  1  have  faid.  Thus  the  fto¬ 
mach,  whofe  inner  coat  is  made  up jof  nervous 
terminations,  as  it  were  from  its  vellous  ap¬ 
pearance,  would  feem  to  be  principally  con¬ 
cerned  in  thefe  diforders,  from  the  pain  and 
Ipafmodick  contradions  of  its  fibres,  attended 
with  dlftenfion,  erudations,  fealdings  or  car- 
dialgies,  lofs  of  appetite,  obftrudions  and  con- 
ftipation,  frequci  t  naufea ,  and  difeharges  of 
bile  and  choler,  borborigmi ,  and  an  irregular 
periftaltick  motion,  which  keeps  the  wind  or 
flatulency  pent  up  from  going  either  upwards 
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or  downwards,  tnereby  occafioning  a  pungent 
acrimony,  that  vellicates  and  pricks  the  Nerves 
of  the  parts,  whence  arife  various  complaints 
from  their  convulfive  motions  and  contractions 
disturbing  the  whole  Genus  Nervo/um,  and 
producing  aches  and  pains  in  different  places, 
great  difcharges  of  a  limpid  urine,  and  gene¬ 
rally  a  coftive  belly  ;  tho’  fometimes  incom¬ 
moded  with  a  loofenefs,  which  finks  them, 
and  exafperates  the  fpafms ;  and  at  other  times 
a  continual  fpitting.  This  being  the  cafe,  an 
uni  venal  wafte  follows,  through  a  want  of 
due  nourifhment,  and  affimilation  of  the  little 
quantity  of  meat  and  drink  taken  in  all  Hypo¬ 
chondriacal  and  Hyfterical  diforders,  or  Va¬ 
pours  fymptomaticaUy  fo  called. 

Hence  (as  I  nave  find)  the  caufes  afiigned, 
or  whatever  induceth  a  lentor  on  the  fluids 
or  leffens  the  ftrengch  and  contractility  of  the 
fibres,  and  thereby  occafions  fluggifh  and  lan¬ 
guid  circulations  and  fecretions,  muft  of  con- 
fequence  bring  on  all  chronic  illneffes,  efpe- 
ciafy  Hypochondriac  melancholy.  Now"  as 
this  ftate  of  body  is  attended  with  an  irregula¬ 
rity  of  all  the  animal  excretions,  the  body 
muft  fuffer  in  proportion  to  the  defect  of  that 
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excretion  which  was  greateft  in  a  flate  of 
health,  and  that  is  undoubtedly  perforation. 
The  promotion  therefore  of  this  excretion  is 
to  be  laboured  by  every  means  that  is  moft 
tolerable  to  the  difordered  perfon  ;  and  as  none 
is  fo  ready,  or  feems  fo  likely  to  produce  that 
effedt  as  Bathing,  we  are  plainly  directed  to  the 
ufe  of  that  method.  This,  with  gentle,  but 
continual  exercife,  and  a  very  few  other  di¬ 
rections  in  medicine,  (which  a  Phyfician  may 
fee  neceffary  for  fome  particular  complication) 
will  much  looner  and  (urer  effedt  a  cure,  than 
all  the  ftridt  diets  of  particular  things  and  far¬ 
rago  of  medicines,  which  very  often  bring  on 
fome  other  more  dangerous  diftemper,  than 
what  they  are  intended  to  cure. 


When  the  organs  of  digeflion,  and  all  the 
emundtories  concerned  in  that  operation,  are 
affedted,  as  does  immediately  appear  from  fym- 
ptoms,  we  may  affuredly  conclude  that  per¬ 
foration  is  flopped.  Thus  flatulency  and 
windy  diftenfions  proceed  from  a  retained  per- 
fpiration,  wind  being  only  perfpirable  matter 
retained  in  the  body,  and  which,  acquiring  a 
volatile  acrimony  in  the  bowels,  raifes  pains* 
fpafms,  and  convulfive  motions,  that  flop  the 
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explofion  thereof,  as  we  daily  find  in  Hyfte- 
rical  and  Hypochondriacal  cafes.  For  vifcid, 
fharp  and  acrimonious  fermentative  humours 
(the  production  of  what  we  eat  and  drink  part¬ 
ly,  and  alfo  of  what  is  difcharged  into  the 
ftornach  and  guts  by  their  glands  from  a  mor¬ 
bific  ftate  of  fluids,  occafioned  by  what  goes 
before,  particularly  by  an  obftruCted  perfpira- 
tion,  and  a  bad  digeftion)  pave  the  way  to  moft 
diftempers,  both  acute  and  chronical,  incident 
to  men,  women  and  children.  Indeed,  if  we 
may  judge  from  experience,  the  feeds  of  moft 
illneflfes  feem  to  fpring  from  the  ftornach  and 
guts,  from  whence  they  are  derived,  to  the 
blood  and  other  juices,  and  thence  to  the  fo~ 
lids;  fo  that  diftempers  of  either  may  be  as 
various,  as  the  different  combinations  of  their 
conftituent  parts,  or  the  infinite  diverfity  of 
faces  and  conftitutions. 

It  may  probably  be  here  expected,  that 
fomething  ftiotxld  be  faid  concerning  Diet ;  but 
as  that  matter  is  fufiiciently  exhaufted  in  the 
ingenious  Treatife  of  Aliments  by  Dr.  Ar - 
buthnot ,  I  fhall  add  nothing  to  what  is  there 
faid  ;  only  as  he  fays,  that  wholfome  and  un- 
wholfome  are  relative,  not  real  qualities,  we 
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may  juftly  infer,  that  there  is  no  affirming  a 
particular  thing  to  be  wholfome  or  unwhol- 
fome,  without  defcribing  the  fubjedt  in  all  its 
circumftances  to  which  ic  bears  thofe  relations. 
For  different  food  and  drink  are  requifite  for 
different  intentions,  and  are  to  be  ordered  as 
different  conftitutions  of  perfons  require;  fome 
one,  fome  another  kind  of  aliment ;  fome 
more,  fome  lefs  in  quantity.  A  weak,  lax 
fibre,  difcovering  debility,  will  require  food 
and  drink  diredly  oppofite  in  quantity  and 
quality,  to  a  firong,  rigid  and  elaftick  Hate. 

Hence  appears  the  abfurdity  of  eating  and 
drinking  by  weight  and  meafure,  and  the  in¬ 
conveniences  that  may  attend  the  prefcribing 
of  a  vegetable  and  milk  diet  indifcriminately 
to  all  perfons  and  in  all  cafes  alike.  Indeed, 
in  feveral  cafes  arifing  from  a  faline  acrimony 
in  the  juices,  the  diftemper,  after  proper  pre¬ 
parations,  may  be  much  mended  by  fuch  a 
diet,  with  the  white  meats  and  drinking  of 
water.  But  this  is  to  be  ordered  in  fuch  a 
manner,  and  no  longer  continued,  than  it  an- 
fwers  the  intention  of  fweetening  the  juices ; 
and  as  no  other  method  will  do  fo  well,  with 
this  or  the  other  man,  it  is  then  only 
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and  to  be  tried :  fince  by  other  means  the  fame 
may  be  effected  with  lefs  danger  to  the  con- 
ftitution ;  for  if  this  regimen  be  long  conti¬ 
nued,  and  is  ftridtly  a  vegetable  and  milk  diet, 
there  is  no  returning  to  a  flefh  diet,  without 
ufing  the  utmoft  caution.  As  from  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  diet,  there  is  fo  much  danger  of  deftroy- 
ing  all  the  natural  powers,  and  of  falling  into 
the  word:  kind  of  fevers,  fuch  as  are  hardefl 
to  be  cured,  from  the  lofs  of  ftrength  and  an 
univerfal  relaxation  brought  upon  the  fibres  ' 
by  fuch  a  diet ;  fo,  whenever  a  fweetening 
regimen  is  followed,  it  muft  be  managed  only 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  perfon,  when 
well,  may  return  to  a  more  ftrengthening  diet 
without  any  danger,  which  may  be  done  with 
as  much  effedt,  as  can  flow  from  the  ftridteft 
milk  diet  towards  a  cure,  and  that  is,  by  now 
and  then  eating  fome  folid  meats,  of  fuch  a 
nature,  as  do  not  contra-indicate  the  intention 
of  a  cure  by  milk  and  vegetables.  For  a  long 
and  fliidt  milk  diet  does  lo  relax  and  weaken 
all  the  chylopeftick  powers,  as  well  as  the 
whole  folid  fabrick,  that  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  it  the  lead:  alteration  to  a  freer  diet 
fhould  raife  fuch  dangerous  tumults  in  the  con- 
flicution  as  to  endanger  life. 
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Hence  alfo  appears  the  neceflity  of  conti¬ 
nuing  in  fuch  a  courfe,  if  once  entered  into, 
in  all  its  ftridtnefs.  This  neceffity  is  fo  great, 
that  unlefs  the  patrons  of  fuch  methods  can 
from  examples  make  it  evidently  appear  to  he 
the  only  method  of  cure  in  the  cafe  in  que- 
ftion,  no  man  ought  to  advife  it  in  any.  For 
even  fup poling  the  immediate  diftemper  to  be 
removed,  yet  this  being  done  by  a  Arid:  milk 
diet,  an  univerfal  weaknefs  is  thereby  brought 
upon  the  body,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  many 
other  ill  confequences,  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Cheyne  in  his  Effay  on  the  Gout,  p,  i8,  where 
the  danger  of  abftaining  from  fiefh,  fifh  and 
wine  isfo  ftrongly  reprefented,  and  confirmed 
bv  examples,  that  it  is  hard  to  deem  a  man  in 
his  right  fenfes,  who  fhould  enter  into  fuch  a 
diet,  after  all  that  is  faid  upon  the  danger  of 
it  by  the  Dodor,  whofe  authority  in  this  refped 
is  not  to  be  doubted.  Nothing  certainly  can 
be  more  erroneous,  than  to  refolve  the  caufes 
of  all  diftempers  into  eating  fiefh  or  fifh,  and 
drinking  wine  moderately,  for  all  excefs  is  out 
of  the  queftion.  Did  thefe  naturally  tend  to 
deilroy  health,  God  Almighty  would  never 
have  indulged  us  the  ufe  of  them.  But  the 
cafe  is  far  otherwife  ;  for  eating  and  drinking 

with 
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with  moderation,  and  at  regular  hours,  of  fuch 
things  as  are  found  agreeable  to  our  conftitu- 
tion,  and  are  in  themfelves,  by  the  general 
confent  of  mankind,  allowed  to  be  wholefome, 
is,  with  a  right  ufe  of  all  the  Non-naturals, 
the  only  Rule  for  Health,  Strength,  and  Long 
Life* 


End  of  the  Essay  on  the  Nerves 
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A 

DISSERTATION 

ON  THE 

GOUT- 

PEOPLE  of  all  ages  above  puberty,' 
eipecially  the  Males,  are  liable  to  have 
the  Gout ;  women  lefs  than  men,  and 
children  lefs  than  women.  This  diftemper 
may  be  either  regular,  Spring  and  Autumn  5 
or  irregular  as  to  thofe  Seafons,  and  happen 
at  any  time,  conform  to  the  quantity  of  gouty 
Matter  bred,  and  the  differences  of  the 
weather. 

The  Symptoms  of  the  Gout  are  violent, 
{hooting  pains,  in  any  of  the  joints,  with 
fwelling  and  tenfion  on  the  part,  as  the  dif- 
temper  increafes,  which  cauies  an  external 
fuperficial  rednefs,  inflammation  and  fulnefs  m 
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the  cutaneous  veffels :  all  which,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  conform  to  the  degrees  of  it,  re* 
mit,  and  are  removed  without  any  other  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  part  to  fome,  then  leaving  a  ten* 
dernefs  and  weaknefs,  for  a  little  time  :  but  in 
greater  degrees  of  it,  contractions,  lofing  the 
ufe  of  the  joint  by  offifications,  chalk-ftones,  &c, 
are  the  confequences. 

The  Veffels  of  the  body  are  Arteries  and 
Veins  which  carry  Red  Blood,  the  ferous  vef¬ 
fels  carry  the  Water  or  Serum  which  is  finer 
and  thinner,  the  Lymphaticks  contain  a  Fluid 
ftill  finer  than  the  Serum ,  and  the  Nerves  fe- 
crete  what  is  moil  refined  of  all  the  juices. 
Thefe  are  the  Orders  of  Veffels  by  which  all 
the  fecretions  and  excretions  of  the  animal 
body  are  carried  on,  and  motion  and  heat  are 
the  two  powers  employ’d  in  the  combinations 
affimilations,  cohefions  and  fluidity,  neceflary 
for  the  prefervation  of  animal  life,  and  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  circulation  for  thofe  fepara- 
tions  and  evacuations  mentioned. 

All  animal  food  hath  fait  and  earthy  par¬ 
ticles  in  it,  with  which  the  Blood  muff  be 
impregnated;  and  the  fuperfluities  are  wafhed 
off  and  thrown  out  of  the  Body,  by  the  ex¬ 
cretions 
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cretions  of  perfpiration,  urine,  ftool,  &c.  and 
thofe  are  promoted  by  the  proper  adion  and 
natural  attrition  of  the  fblids,  in  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  and  third  digeftions,  Such  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  general,  by  the  appointment  of  na¬ 
ture,  for  health  and  long  life. 

On  the  contrary,  the  condition  of  the 
fluids,  for  want  of  due  attrition  and  divifio% 
mu  ft  produce  various  diforders,  create  obftruc- 
tions,  the  foundation  of  all  chronlck  diftem- 
pers.  So, 

The  condition  of  the  fluids  from  over- 
adion,  and  too  great  an  attrition,  is  produdive 
of  all  acute  difeafes,  h^morrhagies,  col  liqua¬ 
tions,  &c. 

The  heat  and  warmth  of  animal  bodies  is 
preferved  and  increafed  or  diminifhed  by  the 
motion  of  the  fluids,  which  is  communicated 
by  the  adion  of  the  heart,  and  thence  to  each 
veflel,  bowel  and  fibre,  including  the  whole 
compofition  :  Therefore  heat  being  an  effed 
of  motion  or  adion,  the  degrees  of  it  will  be 
in  a  proportion  to  thofe  of  adion,  and  the 
degrees  of  fluidity  of  the  juices  proper  for  all 

the 
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the  animal  offices  to  be  performed,  will  be 
alfo  in  a  ratio  of  thole  two  jointly. 

From  an  adventitious  heat  in  too  great  a 
degree,  as  by  ftrong  liquors,  fire,  and  rays 
of  the  Sun,  an  inflammatory  Rate  of  fluids  will 
happen,  from  the  fame  adion  of  the  folids; 
for  the  potential  heat  of  thofe  will  fo  rarefy 
and  expand  the  juices  and  air  within  us,  as 
to  ftimulate  quicker  and  ftronger  vibrations 
in  the  canals,  which  in  the  end  will  increafe 
to  that  pitch,  as  to  occafion  a  fatal  coagu- 
lum,  by  the  wafte  and  evaporation  of  the 
watery  and  moft  fluid  part :  for  tho’  acciden¬ 
tal  heat  in  a  tolerable  degree  will  make  the 
blood  more  fluid,  yet  in  an  excefs,  every 
perfon  knows,  it  will  in  the  end  have  the  re- 
verfe  effed. 

These  points  being  premifed  ;  the  Gout* 
then,  is  a  humour  attended  with  violent  pain, 
which  does  not  fuppurate,  notwithftanding  of 
the  obftrudion  and  inflammation,  as  in  Pleuri* 
fies  or  Phlegmons,  which  proceed  from  an 
obftrudion  of  the  fanguiferous  veffels;  there¬ 
fore  the  feat  of  the  Gout  cannot  be  in  them. 
Rheumatick  anafarcous  Tumors  or  Swellings 
3  ike  wife  never  come  t®  fuppuration  5  fo  the 
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ferous  veflels,  and  the  more  watery  fecretions* 
muft  be  the  conveyers  of  gouty  humour  from 
the  blood.  Chalk-ftones  and  the  concretions 
obfervable  in  gouty  people’s  joints  and  flefh, 
difcover  what  the  gouty  Matter  is,  and  the 
excretions  of  Perfpiration,  Urine,  &c.  difcover 
an  abundance  of  fuch  matter,  as  falts  and 
earthy  particles.  It  is  the  intimate  mixture 
and  diffblution  of  fuch  particles,  with  the 
watery  and  ferous  part  of  the  blood,  that  car¬ 
ries  them  through  the  fine  ftrainers  in  order 
to  be  excerned;  and  where  that  due  combina¬ 
tion  and  cohefion  with  the  ferous  part  is 
wanting  in  thofe  particles,  they  will  feparate 
from  the  fluid  in  thofe  veflels  too  foon,  be¬ 
fore  they  arrive  at  the  excretory  duds,  and 
confequently  will  furr  and  adhere  to  the  fides 
of  the  veflels,  or  concrete  and  petrify,  where- 
ever  they  chance  to  reft.  This  accounts  for 
all  petrifadions  in  animal  bodies  whatfoever, 
and  verifies  the  feat  of  the  Gout  to  be  in  the 
ferous  veflels. 

The  dodrine  of  Attradion  teaches,  that 
all  liquors  are  more  or  lefs  fluid,  according  to 
the  greater  or  fmaller  cohefions  of  the  parti¬ 
cles,  which  fwim  in  the  watery  Menftruum; 
and  it  is  like  wife  evident,  that  no  fecretion  or 
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excretion  is  performed  without  a  mixture  and 
cohefion  of  feveral  forts  of  particles  in  the 
liquid  fecerned  or  excerned,  as  appears  by 
microfcopial  obfervations. 

It  the  particles  which  attract  one  another^ 
are  more  powerfully  attracted  by  thofe  of  the 
fluid  than  by  one  another,  (as  in  the  cafe  of 
Salts  diflolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water) 
they  can  never  feparate  from  the  fluid  of 
themfelves :  but  the  contrary  happening,  thofe 
particles  of  matter  united  with  the  fluid,  will 
run  together,  and  thereby  increafing  in  their 
gravities,  and  becoming  fpecifically  heavier 
than  the  fluid,  mu  ft  fettle  and  flick  together 
in  cluflers,  where  the  force  of  motion  and 
heat  is  not  fufficient  to  keep  them  afunder, 
and  no  inteftine  motion  happens  amongfl 
themfelves,  as  in  the  cafe  of  effervefcence  and 
ferment;  for  a  conflant,  equal,  progreflive 
motion,  whether  fwifc  or  flow,  of  a  fluid, 
does  not  hinder  the  attractions  of  particles 
floating  in  that  fluid  much  more  than  if  it 
was  in  a  ftate  of  reft;  but  an  unequal  velo¬ 
city  of  the  particles  will  hinder  and  difturb 
their  attractions,  and  by  refiling  from  one 
another,  caufe  an  inteftine  motion,  which 
prevents  their  union. 
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From  which  it  is  plain,  if  the  Salts  and 
earthy  particles  with  which  the  liquid  excre- 
tions  are  impregnated,  are  more  attracted  by 
the  particles  of  the  fluid  to  be  excreted,  than 
they  are  by  one  another,  their  coheflons  and 
bulks  will  be  fo  fmall  as  to  be  difcharged  and 
wafhed  oft  in  the  fluid,  by  urine,  perfpira- 
tion,  &c.  and  fuch  are  performed  belt  when 
there  is  a  plentiful  dilution,  an  equal  circula¬ 
tion,  and  a  moderate  heat  ot  blood. 


Likewise,  if  the  Salts  and  earthy  parti¬ 
cles  which  are  carried  out  of  the  blood  by 
the  ferous  and  liquid  excretions,  are  attracted 
by  one  another,  more  than  they  are  attracted 
by  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  their  coheflons 
will  be  greater,  and  their  moles  increafed  fo 
much,  that  they  cannot  go  on  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  without  flopping,  flicking  to  the  fides  of 
the  canals,  dividing  and  precipitating  in  the 
extreme  fmall  veflels,  before  they  are  thrown 
out  of  the  body ;  caufing  flying,  throbbing 
pains,  gout  and  petrefadlions  where- ever  they 
fettle,  and  run  into  clutters  before  they  can 
arrive  at  the  excretory  dudts.  This  happens 
for  want  of  dilution,  from  an  unequal  circu¬ 
lation,  and  an  inflammatory  ftate  of  blood. 
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The  Lymphaticks  are  a  feries  of  veffels 
carrying  a  fluid  of  a  cooling,  diluent  nature, 
defigned  undoubtedly  to  attemperate  and  mo¬ 
derate  the  heat  and  rarefaction  of  the  juices 
that  may  happen,  thereby  keeping  up  the  ba¬ 
lance  equal  in  the  attractions  and  coheflons  of 
the  different  particles,  compofing  the  fluids  of 
our  bodies,  fuitable  for  all  the  animal  pur- 
poles,  to  the  ftandard  of  health :  and  the  in¬ 
tention  of  nature  for  that  end  is  very  vifible 
in  the  great  diftribution  of  Lymphaticks 
amongfl:  the  chylopaCtick  organs  or  veffels, 
where  they  difcharge  a  great  quantity  of 
Lymph,  to  be  mix’d  with  the  Chyle,  before 
it  mixes  with  the  blood. 

From  what  1  have  faid  in  the  foregoing 
Eifay  concerning  the  Nerves,  and  the  nervous 
Juice,  there  is  no  need  of  repetition  ;  but  only 
fhall  remark,  that  relaxation  and  tenflon  of 
fibres  depend  folely  upon  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  juices,  when  they  exceed  in 
either  cafe  from  their  natural  difpofition.  The 
arteries  are  moft  elaftick,  the  veins  lefs,  the 
ferous  veflfels  lefs  than  the  veins,  the  lympha¬ 
ticks  ftill  lefs  than  the  ferous,  and  the  Nerves 
leaft  of  all,  if  any,  as  before  hinted.  Now 
from  thefe  general  hints  of  the  Animal  Oeco- 
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nomy,  every  thing  concerning  the  Gout  will 
appear  more  plain. 

Pain,  then,  muff  proceed  either  from  an 
obftrudion  or  acrimony  in  the  juices:  the  ob- 
ftrudion  arifes  from  particles  that  cannot  pafs 
from  their  increafed  bulks,  which  occafiom 
tendon,  tearing  afunder,  and  pain  :  Acrimony 
arifes  from  the  different  modifications  of  fpi- 
culated  falts,  which  erode,  cut,  and  burn, 
caufing  an  acute,  fealding  pain.  All  thole 
fenfations  are  felt  in  gouty  pains;  and  in  a 
fit  of  the  Gout  the  fwelling  arifes  from  a  flux 
of  ferous  humors,  ftimulated  to  the  part,  by 
pain ;  and  the  rednefs  or  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds  from  a  diflention  of  the  blood-veffels  of 
the  Hein ;  which  fymptoms  are  more  or  lefs 
conform  to  the  quantity  of  matter  and  qua¬ 
lity  lodged  upon  the  part  affe&ed,  which  con¬ 
tinue  a  fhorter  or  longer  time,  as  the  matter 
is  in  wafting,  either  by  the  perforation  of 
the  part,  or  the  prevention  of  a  ffefh  fop- 
ply,  by  being  thrown  out,  or  carried  off  in 
the  excretions:  but  if  the  fit  is  long,  and  a 
continuation  of  gouty  matter  coming  to  the 
part  (by  not  being  leffened  from  the  natural 
evacuations)  does  happen,  then  the  more  lb! id 
particles  will  be  accumulated*  forming  con- 
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cretions,  petrifactions  and  chalk-ftones:  Thus 
the  veffels  are  fluffed,  crufted,  and  intirely 
tore  to  pieces ;  the  joints  ftiffened,  weakened, 
and  for  want  of  motion,  the  fynovia  or  juice 
that  ferves  to  moiften  the  joints,  thickens,  of¬ 
fices  or  becomes  bone,  forming  an  Ancylofis 
or  Orthocolon. 

All  people  having  bad  conflitutions,  whofe 
fecretions  are  irregular  and  imperfecfl,  muft 
fuffer  by  an  irregularity  of  their  excretions 
alfo ;  and  according  to  the  deficiency  of  either 
of  them  that  can  fecrete  or  difcharge  moft  of 
thofe  fuperfluities,  which  are  the  foundation 
of  gouty  matter,  fo  is  that  conftitution  more 
or  lefs  gouty;  and  thofe  people  who  are  re¬ 
gular  in  going  to  ftool  once  in  the  24  hours, 
which  difcovers  a  regular  difcharge  of  Bile, 
and  fecretion  of  the  Liver,  make  water  fuit- 
able  to  the  quantity  of  liquor  they  drink,  and 
have  a  moderate  perforation,  will  never  have 
the  Gout:  And  the  fame  will  happen,  tho’  at 
times  by  fome  accident  any  one  of  thofe  ex¬ 
cretions  is  deficient,  if  what  ought  to  have 
been  difcharged  is  carried  off  by  the  excefs 
or  help  of  any  of  the  other  two.  Thus,  in 
cafe  there  are  no  gouty  Salts  carried  off  by 
perfpiration,  but  the  urine  is  well  faturated 

with 
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with  them,  and  they  are  voided  that  way; 
and  in  cafe  they  are  not  difcharged  by  urine 
and  perfpiration,  they  may  by  ftool  and  purg¬ 
ings:  and  this  is  the  true  reafon  why  one 
has  the  Gout,  and  another  has  not;  as  one 
may  have  a  conftitution  that  fupplies  the  de- 
fed  of  excretion  by  the  affiftance  of  another 
increafed,  which  another  man  is  not  fo  happy 
to  have. 

Every  Phyfician  muft  know,  that  of  ne- 
ceffity  there  muft  be  a  furplus  or  redundancy 
in  every  conftitution,  at  certain  times  ;  and 
if  nature  does  not  throw  that  off  at  thofe 
times,  there  muft  be  a  diftemper  or  ill  health: 
It  is  for  that  reafon  we  ohferve  the  increafe 
of  one  evacuation  or  other  more  at  thofe 
times  than  ufual,  fometimes  by  urine,  fometimes 
by  fweating,  and  fometimes  by  ftool,  &c.  and  na¬ 
ture,  in  that  view,  has  appointed  a  periodical 
one  in  women  by  the  Menfes ,  and  fometimes 
in  men  by  the  hasmorrhoides ;  which  certainly 
is  the  reafon  they  have  the  Gout  feldomer,  if 
they  have  it  at  all,  than  thofe  who  have  not  that 
natural  benefit. 

All  the  excretions  of  animal  bodies  have 
folid  particles  contained  in  them,  of  different 
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natures  and  figures,  as  is  evident  from  the  fub- 
fidences  and  evaporation  of  the  humidity  or 
fluid;  and  thofe  differences  appear  indifferent 
places,  from  their  frnells,  ftains,  and  tafte  : 
and  thele  qualities  differ  in  moft  conflitutions<, 
conform  to  our  food,  things  taken,  and  the 
habit  of  body.  The  urine  difcovers  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  fuch  particles,  upon  fettling  and  break¬ 
ing.  The  infenfible  perfpiration  and  fweating 
brings  away  a  great  deal,  and  what  is  voided 
in  particular  places,  as  in  the  feet,  axila?,  and 
pudenda,  &c.  difcover  it  to  be  of  a  very  vo¬ 
latile  and  rank  nature.  The  Saliva  or  fpittle 
is  oftentimes  very  fait,  and  the  acrimony  and 
fharp  pains  about  the  Anus  in  going  to  ftool, 
proceed  from  the  falts  carried  that  way.  As 
all  the  veffels  of  animal  bodies  are  conical, 
decreafing  in  their  branching  off  and  conti¬ 
nuation  to  their  ultimate  divifions,  for  the  Ac¬ 
cretions  of  different  fluids  that  arife  out  of 
the  blood ;  fo  a  ferous  and  lymphatick  veffei 
muft  be  of  the  fame  dimenfions  in  every  per- 
fon,  to  fecrete  ferous  juices  and  lymph ;  for  if 
they  were  larger  than  the  fmalleft  blood- 
veffel,  their  fecretion  would  be  red  and  bloodys 
and  the  excretions  alfo,  which  can  never  hap¬ 
pen  but  when  the  blood  is  too  much  rarefied 
and  diflblved,  fo  as  the  red  globules  can  enter 
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them  :  hence  the  reafon  affigned  for  one 
efcaping  the  Gout,  and  another  having  it,  to 
depend  upon  the  differences  of  the  lizes  of 
the  velfels,  and  ftiffnefs,  is  without  any  foun¬ 
dation,  either  from  Anatomy  or  Animal  Oeco- 
nomy ;  and  unlefs  the  feat  of  the  Gout  was 
in  the  greater  or  fanguiferous  velfels,  ( fince 
with  refpett  to  them  they  may  be  of  different 
magnitudes  in  different  people)  the  notion  is 
chimerical  and  abfurd.  Now,  as  this  diftem- 
per  always  attacks  the  joints,  where  the  velfels 
are  very  fmall,  the  gouty  matter  can  only 
lodge  in  fuch  velfels,  and  the  obftrudion  can¬ 
not  be  in  the  blood-veffels,  fince  the  humor 
of  the  Gout  never  fuppurates ;  therefore  the 
feat  of  the  Gout  muft  be  (as  mention’d)  in 
that  feries  of  fmall  velfels  which  can  only 
admit  the  ferous  and  watery  fluids,  and  thefe 
muft  be  the  fame  and  alike  in  every  body ;  for 
what  is  a  ferous  veflel  in  one,  muft  be  of  the 
fame  dimenfiQns  and  flexibility  in  every  one. 
Since  then  the  watery  and  thinneft  fecretions 
are  impregnated  with  falts  and  light  terreftrial 
particles,  being  water  is  the  proper  diluenrof 
fuch  fubftances  or  matter,  it  remains  no  que- 
ftion  if  they  are  not  carried  out  of  the  body, 
but  there  muft  be  foundation  for  Gout  and 
gouty  complaints,  left  behind, 
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It  is  obfervable,  that  all  goucy  people  are 
bloated  and  look  yellow,  of  a  fallow  com¬ 
plexion  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  ferum  and  lymph 
being  impregnated  with  too  much  bile,  which 
fhews  a  defeCt  in  the  fecretion  of  the  liver, 
and  a  redundancy  of  gall  or  bile  in  the  mafs 
of  blood  ;  which,  not  being  excreted  naturally, 
or  difcharged  in  urine,  muff  neceffarily  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  a  colour  in  the  skin,  and  gouty 
complaints.  The  petrifactions  in  the  joints, 
gall-bladder,  and  urinary  paflages,  bear  a  great 
analogy  to  one  another ;  tho’  indeed  all  thofe 
animal  fluids  may  be  fubjedt  to  petrify  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  which  are  full  of  falts, 
and  earthy  particles,  when  fubfiding,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  unite  for  want  of  heat  and  motion. 
People  cough  up  ftones  from  their  Lungs,  and 
I  have  feen  two  ftones  taken  from  under  the 
tongue,  onedn  a  woman,  of  the  bignefs  of  a 
horfe-bean,  and  the  other,  of  a  tranfparent  yel¬ 
low  colour,  from  a  man,  refembling  a  barley¬ 
corn  :  books  are  full  of  examples  to  this  pur- 

The  true  |safon  of  the  Gout  arifmg  from 
what  has  been  faid,  and  why  it  fhould  dis¬ 
cover  itfelf,  firft  in  the  extremities,  is  owing 
to  the  circulation  being  more  languid  in  them 
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than  in  other  parts ;  and  as  the  feat  of  it  is 
in  the  fmalieft  veffels,  from  the  fame  reafon 
the  motion  muft  be  lefs  in  them  there  than  in 
other  parts ;  likewife,  the  extremities  being 
more  expofed  to  the  external  air,  and  confe- 
quently  more  fubjedt  to  be  chilled  or  cooled ; 
and  having  lefs  natural  heat  in  them,  for  want 
of  a  brisk  circulation,  the  gouty  matter  muft 
of  courfe  precipitate  in  them  fooner  than  in 
the  veffels  of  any  other  part  that  is  not  fo  re¬ 
mote  notn  heat  and  impulle.  Stagnations 
from  gouty  matter,  when  it  abounds  in  quan¬ 
tity,  do  happen  in  the  fmall  veffels  of  the 
vifcera,  from  a  languid  circulation  alfo,  tho’ 
they  are  in  a  warm  fituation;  and  this  arifes 
from  a  greater  vilcidity  ot  the  juices  than  in 
common  fits ;  which  is  always  the  confequence 
of  much  gouty  humor :  and  thofe  caufes  ftill 
are  greater  when  it  is  in  the  head,  where  it 
commonly  is  mortal. 

The  Gout  is  a  true  crifis  of  fuch  a  ftate  of 
juices  falling  upon  this  or  the  other  part,  ac¬ 
cording  to  accidental  caufes,  diminifhing  or 
a  freeing  the  performance  of  circulation  in 
thole  parts;  and  therefore  the  extremities  are 
more  lubjedt  to  its  firft  attacks,  as  being  fuf- 
ceptible  of  more  of  thofe  caufes  than  other 

Q*_  parts; 
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parts:  and  as  want  of  exercife,  and  a  fedentary 
life,  begets  the  gout,  fo  the  confinement  during 
a  fit,  and  an  inadivity  of  body,  which  it  ge¬ 
nerally  brings  after,  from  weaknefs  in  the 
joints ,&c.  forms  more  matter,  and  introduces 
the  confutation  to  be  ever  after  fubjeft  to  the 
diftemper ;  which  is  one  reafon  why  there  can 
be  no  abfolute  cure  for  the  Gout,  to  one  that 
has  ever  had  it  ftrongly.  But  if  that  vulgar 
error  did  not  prevail  to  much,  as  to  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  a  phyfician  during  the  fit, 
from  the  notion  that  there  is  no  need  of  one 
at  that  time,  I  dare  affirm  fo  many  miferable 
objects  (as  now  daily  occur  to  our  obiei  vation^ 
of  all  aces,  could  not  be  produced  :  and  this 
affection  I  found  upon  reafon  and  experience: 
for  when  fhould  a  man  apply  for  relief  of 
a  diftemper,  but  when  he  has  it  upon  him? 
This  fault  or  error  muft  have  arifen  from  the 
mifapprehenfton  of  the  nature  of  the  diftem¬ 
per,  and  accidents  from  bad  advice.  But 
men  fhould  coniider  that  this  diftemper  is  a 
crifis  or  effort  of  nature,  to  get  rid  of  what 
the  blood  is  overcharged  with,  ( for  reafons  al¬ 
ready  given)  fince  the  natural  excretions  were 
not  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  to  difcharge  the 
caufe;  and  that  the  true  way,  confequently,  is 

to  follow  the  dictates  of  nature,  in  giving  fuch 

things? 
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things,  without  diflurbing  her,  or  to  help 
her,  in  promoting  the  work  fhe  has  begun, 
which  is  difcover’d  by  the  diftemper.  This 
is  certainly  the  method  in  all  other  cafes  5  and 
there  can  be  given  no  folid  reafon  againft  it 
in  this. 

The  method,  then,  is,  to  adminifter  fuch 
medicines  as  will  promote  the  excretions  of  the 
gouty  matter  properly,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not 
to  tranilate  or  fix  it,  when  there  is  a  true  fit ; 
but  to  leffen  the  quantity,  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  more  matter,  particularly  at  fuch 
a  time  when  the  juices  are  in  a  condition  to 
precipitate  or  disjoin  it,  as  happens  during  the 
fit. 


The  doftrine  of  attraction  before-men¬ 
tioned  explains  that  ft  ate  of  Fluids,  which  oc- 
cafions  a  fit  of  the  Gout,  or  prevents  it  $  yet 
confidering  all  the  animal  powers  neceflary  to 
carry  on  the  fecretions  and  excretions,  for 
health,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  be  more  plain 
and  particular  on  that  condition  of  juices, 
when  the  fit  comes.  And  this  crifis  happens 
at  thofe  times,  when  the  ferum  of  the  blood 
is  fo  much  impregnated  with  gouty  matter, 
(which  it  has  received  or  wafhed  off  from  the 
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red  blood)  that  the  particles  of  the  matter, 
exceeding  in  their  attractions  of  one  another, 
and  cannot  be  kept  afunder  by  the  powers  of 
circulation  then  exifting  in  thofe  parts,  muft 
cohere,  and,  as  it  were,  precipitate,  caufing  a 
fit :  for  if  the  ferum  were  not  fo  much  im¬ 
pregnated,  the  refiftance  arifing  from  cohefion 
of  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  exceeding  the 
fpecifick  gravity  of  the  particles  of  the  gouty 
matter,  will  prevent  their  fettling  or  precipi¬ 
tating,  and  there  will  be  no  fit  of  courfe:  for 
a  precipitation  is  occafioned  by  a  fubfiding  of 
particles,  that  float  and  are  fufpended  in  a 
fluid,  and  will  be,  or  not  be  conform  to  the 
refiftances  of  their  cohefions,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rences  of  their  furfaces  mutually.  But  this  is 
commonly  underftood  of  a  fluid  at  reft ;  as 
we  fee  by  the  fettlement  of  urine,  when  cold ; 
yet  notwithstanding,  in  the  circulation  there 
is  motion,  and  thence  heat,  neceffary  to  thin 
and  leflen  the  cohefion  of  particles,  for  the 
due  performance  of  particular  fecretions,  as 
well  as  excretions ;  and  that  motion  being 
equal, but  more  languid  in  particular  parts,  fuch 
as  the  hands  and  feet,  or  elfewhere  in  the 
fmaller  veffels,  cannot  preferve  the  mixture 
without  fuftering  the  grofler  or  heavier  parti¬ 
cles  to  feparate,  fubfide,  or  precipitate :  for  if 

the 
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the  cohefions  are  leflened,  and  the  moles  in- 
creafed  before  they  arrive  at  the  excretory  pal- 
fages  to  be  walhed  off,  they  muft  flop  in  their 
way,  forming  obftrudions,  pain,  tumor,  pe- 
trifadions,  and  all  the  gouty  fymptoms.  A 
fmall  particle  of  matter  adhering  to  the  fides 
of  any  tube,  will  infenfibly  grow  bigger  in  the 
courfe  of  a  moving  fluid,  and  in  time  will  ob- 
ftrud  the  tube,  if  it  is  not  wafhed  away ;  fo 
in  animal  tubes  the  fame  will  happen,  if  the 
impulfe  is  not  fufficient  to  rub  it  off,  and  pro¬ 
trude  the  panicle;  hence  all  petrifadions  a  rife 
in  the  human  body. 

From  all  which  it  is  plain,  that  a  confti- 
tution  whofe  fluids  are  full  of  gouty  falts  and 
matter,  and  cannot  difcharge  them  by  the  ex¬ 
cretions,  (  from  the  reafons  affigned )  muft  buf¬ 
fer  in  the  diftemper;  and  where-ever  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  moll  languid,  there  the  gouty  mat¬ 
ter  is  more  at  freedom  to  fettle;  that  fmall- 
nefs  of  particles  well  diluted,  is  what  will 
carry  them  through  the  fmall  velfels,  till  they 
are  excreted ;  that  too  great  heat  and  vifci- 
dity  will  prevent  the  matter  from  being  fent 
out  of  the  body ;  and  the  juices  being  in  that 
condition,  will  occafion  vagrant  and  (hoot¬ 
ing  pains,  and  inflammatory  diforders:  that 

the 
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the  true  Gout  is  a  critical  difcharge  or  fepa- 
paration  from  the  fluids,  in  the  fmall  ferous 
veflels  of  the  points  of  falts,  and  chalky  parti¬ 
cles,  which  could  not  cohere  long  enough  in 
the  fluids,  till  they  were  excreted ;  and  alfo 
that  the  organs  of  fecretion  and  excretion  may 
be  faulty  in  their  performances,  and  create  a 
gouty  Plethora :  that  irregularities  in  our  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking,  either  in  quantities  or  qua¬ 
lities,  will  bring  on  fuch  a  ftate  of  blood  as 
breeds  the  Gout :  that  a  fedentary  and  lazy 
life  will  do  the  fame;  in  fine,  that  conftitu- 
tion  of  body,  where  the  fecretions  and  excre¬ 
tions  are  imperfedt,  let  him  live  any  how  in 
point  of  regularity  and  exercife,  muft  have  a 
tendency  to  the  Gout :  and  the  contrary  confti- 
tution,  where  there  are  ftrong  parts,  and  due 
natural  excretions,  will  upon  every  occafion 
get  rid  of  the  load,  either  by  urine,  purging, 
perfpiration,  or  other  difcharges,  being  in- 
creafed  as  nature  requires;  let  him  eat,  and 
drink,  or  live  as  he  defires,  he  will  never  have 
the  Gout,  fo  long  as  the  organs  of  excretions 
are  able  to  perform  their  offices  duly  and  na¬ 
turally;  being  in  this  ftate,  they  are  always 
ready  to  relieve  the  body  from  every  incum¬ 
bent  load,  and  which  our  bodies  are  fo  liable 
to  from  the  viciftitudes  of  human  life* 

It 
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It  is  undeniable,  that  all  the  juices  of  the  body 
partake  of  the  nature  of  pm  aliment,  tho*  they 
are  varioufly  altered  in  the  compofition  of  the 
different  fluids  which  exift  in  a  healthy  perfon. 
We  cannot  difcover  an  acid,  nor  an  alkali, 
truly  fpeaking,  in  any  of  them,  while  they 
circulate  in  the  veffels ;  neither  do  I  fuppofe 
fuch  qualities  can  pofiibly  be  (beyond  the 
primce  vice)  difcovered  ;  but  that  there  may  be 
a  difpofition  more  to  one  than  another  in  ani¬ 
mal  juices,  when  in  a  ftate  of  reft,  or  near 
to  it,  is  very  evident;  there  is  no  altering  of 
the  muriatick  fait ;  where-ever  it  is  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  juices,  it  will  always  difcover  itfelf  in 
them  at  all  times  to  the  tafte,  excepting  in  the 
fuccus  nervofus ;  (and  certainly  it  is  there  alia, 
tho’  not  difcernible ;  for  nature  does  order  it 
thus,  that  as  fea  fait  is  the  greateft  refifter  of 
putrefaction,  our  juices  might  be  lefs  liable  to 
it,  in  cafe  of  accidents  in  life,  to  occafion  it; 
therefore  the  muriatick  or  fea  fait  never  alters 
its  nature,  let  it  be  modified  never  fo  by  the 
fecretions  and  diflblutions  of  the  animal  body, 
it  will  always  be  the  fame :  and  likewife  acid 
and  alkaline  juices  are  never  to  be  found  di- 
ftinCtly  beyond  the  primce  vice,  while  they  are 
in  motion ;  but  in  a  ftate  of  ftagnation  they 
may  difcover  fuch  qualities,  as  they  are  more 

or 
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or  lefs  of  an  acafcent  or  alkalefcent  nature  ; 
and  painful  tumors  and  putrefaftion  will 
infue,  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  acri¬ 
mony,  and  the  feat  of  the  obftruftion,  whether 
in  the  blood-veflel  or  Serum. 

Putrefaction  proceeds  from  alkalious 
juices,  and  acid  or  briny  juices  refill:  it;  but  as 
fea  fait  continues  the  fame  unaltered ;  and 
where  they  abound,  as  in  fea-fcurvies,  (Sc. 
they  will  burft  the  capillary  veffels,  and  caufe 
erofions,  puftles,  the  chymofis,  (Sc.  We  can 
only  reafon  analogically  on  thofe  qualities  of 
acid  and  alkali  being  within  the  animal;  for 
one  can  never  experiment  it  in  them,  to  make 
a  plain  difcovery,  as  is  perceived  from  the 
conjunftions  of  an  acid  and  alkali  together, 
where  a  plain  fermentation  and  ebullition 
immediately  arifes:  For  as  Phyficians  know 
that  all  acid  medicines  thicken  the  juices,  and 
create  a  more  languid  circulation  than  what 
ought  to  be  in  a  healthy  date,  fo  they  difpofe 
the  fluids  to  put  on  an  acid  acrimony ;  and  as 
all  alkalious  medicines  thin  the  juices,  and 
accelerate  their  motions  above  the  ftandard  of 
health ;  on  the  contrary,  difpofe  the  fluids  to 
put  on  an  alkaline  acrimony.  But  this  way  of 
reafomng,  altho’  fometimes  it  may  be  of  ufe, 

yes 
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yet  it  comes  very  fhort  of  what  is  neceffary  in 
phyfical  explanations,  with  regard  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  oeconomy,  in  point  of- truth,  and  right 
information :  So,  whether  the  gout  is  owing 
to  an  acid  or  alkali,  is  of  no  moment  (were 
we  certain)  towards  finding  out  the  method 
of  cure.  Therefore,  from  what  is  faid  before, 
and  being  founded  upon  the  doCtrine  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  in  a  gouty 
confutation,  and  thence  arifes  a  ftiff  or  a  lax 
fibre,  will  afford  greater  information  and  cer¬ 
tainty  than  any  reafoning  upon  other  princi¬ 
ples  can  do.  And  as  the  fibres  which  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  elafticity,  may  be  more  or  lefs  fa 
in  a  morbifick  ftate,  and  confequently  may 
hurt  the  fecretions  and  excretions  thereby  ;  I 
confider  a  lax  and  ftiff  fibre  only  as  the  effeCt 
of  different  diforders  in  the  fluids ;  and  fince 
every  phyficiaffs  curative  intention  cannot  be 
eftabliftied  on  any  other  footing  than  rectifying 
the  juices,  which  will  certainly  remove  thofie 
faults  in  the  animal  oeconomy  that  caus’d  the 
diftemper  (if  curable);  what  ufe  then  is 
there  of  fo  much  (peculation  concerning  a  lax 
and  a  ftiff  fibre,  when  medicines  can  only  a  fi¬ 
fed:  the  fibres,  as  the  juices  are  altered  or 
made  better  ?  My  faying  the  fibres  are  lax,  and 
they  mud  be  braced,  can  mean  no  more  than, 
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I  mult  life  fuch  methods  in  medicine  as  to 
alter  the  juices  in  fuch  manner,  as  will  have 
the  effedts  of  making  the  perfon  ftrong,  and 
of  taking  off  the  caufe  that  prevented  the 
fibres  from  performing  their  offices,  by  their 
natural  intrinlick  elaflicity :  for  nothing  under 
a  folution  of  continuity  can  deflroy  that  in- 
irinfick  property  of  a  fibre,  but  an  error  in 
ishe  fluids  will  fufpend  it,  or  relax  it;  and 
when  that  caufe  is  removed,  the  fibre  will  re¬ 
turn  to  adt  in  its  natural  ftate.  The  confe- 
quence  or  effedl  of  a  firft  caufe  is  too  often 
taken  for  the  diftemper,  and  very  frequently 
occafions  mi  flakes  in  practice,  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  cures  that  might  be  made.  The 
Gout,  for  inflance,  brings  upon  a  perfon  all 
the  fymptoms  of  relaxation ;  therefore  the  ge¬ 
neral  opinion  is  againfl  warm  bathing;  but 
confidering  that  this  ftate  of  relaxation  is  only 
a  fufpenfion  (as  now  faid)  occafion’d  by  vifcid 
inactive  juices,  furring  and  flicking  to  the 
fides  of  the  fibres,  preventing  their  intrinlick 
powers  of  contraction  from  adting;  we  ihall 
find  that  Bathing  in  warm  water  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  a  cure,  fince  by  its  heat  and  di¬ 
lution  it  will  molt  readily  carry  off  the  caufe, 
by  thinning  and  diffolving  thofe  cohefions, 
which  will  accelerate  the  circulations,  and 
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promote  all  the  animal  fecretions  and  excre¬ 
tions,  whereby  the  fibres  return  to  their  na¬ 
tural  tone,  and  health  is  reftored,  Paralytick 
diforders  difcover  all  the  figns  of  relaxation; 
yet  the  fuccefs  attending  fuch  cafes  by  bathing 
in  the  hot  fprings  of  Bath ,  proves  what  I  have 
faid  to  be  true  in  fad ;  and  where  Bathing  has 
been  tried  in  gouty  cafes,  and  under  proper  di- 
regions,  as  I  have  experienced,  it  proved  alike 
fuccefsful.  Many  other  cafes  that  fall  under 
the  dodtrine  of  a  lax  fibre,  and  from  which 
bathing  in  the  hot  Baths  has  been  thought 
dangerous,  may  be  cured  by  fuch  means: 
numbers  of  common  people  find  great  relief 
and  fhort  fits  in  the  gout  from  bathing,  and 
even  during  the  fit :  but  as  I  would  not  be 
underftood  literally,  that,  without  doing  any 
thing  elfe,  bathing  will  anl'wer  ;  (for  I  am  very 
fenfible,  a  great  deal  of  mifchief  has  followed 
bathing  improperly;  and  poflibly  fuch  accR 
i  dents  have  put  it  under  difcredit  of  late  years) 
therefore,  as  there  is  fuch  a  diffimilitude  of 
conftitutions,  and  confequently  in  one  and  the 
fame  diftemper,  what  may  cure  one,  may  de~ 
ftroy  another;  for  which  reafon  no  perfon 
ought  to  fall  in  with  a  general  hint  given, 
and  follow  fuch  a  method,  without  the  advice 
of  an  able  and  experienced  phyfician,  who, 
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can  direft  him  in  the  proper  way,  for  pre¬ 
paring  his  body  before  he  makes  the  effay  in 
bathing ;  and  alfo  during  the  time  while  he  is 
under  that  method,  fuch  fymptoms  may  arife 
and  commonly  do,  as  require  the  fkilful  hand 
to  fet  to-rights ;  and  when  they  do  happen,  it 
is  often  the  reafon  given  for  leaving  off,  and 
confequently  preventing  a  cure ;  whereas  a 
due  attention  to  the  fymptoms  or  complaints 
that  may  arife  during  a  courfe  of  bathing, 
indicate  the  ufe  of  fuch  remedies,  as  may  per¬ 
fect  a  cure,  if  fteadily  profecuted.  It  is  very 
certain,  there  are  a  great  many  prejudiced 
againft  Bathing,  which  upon  enquiry  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  accounts  that  are  not  to  be  regarded; 
or  from  accidents  that  happen  by  mifmanage- 
ment  and  bathing  improperly  :  for  as  there 
may  be  danger,  even  from  the  moil  ialu- 
brious  means,  without  due  care  and  attention 
of  the  phyfician,  in  moil  cales,  particularly 
in  the  Gout,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  Observations. 

Firji  As  bathing  will  certainly  open  and 
widen  all  the  capillary  veffels  and  outlets,  and 
thereby  the  pent  up  gouty  matter,  that  either 
cohered  to  the  fidesof  the  veffels  and  dudts,  or 
totally  obftrudted  them,  (if  not  petrified)  will  be 

loofened 
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ioofened  and  diffolved  5  part  of  which  not  be« 
ing  carried  off  by  fweating  and  perfpiration  in 
bathing,  but  mixing  with  the  juices  of  the 
faody5  may  be  t  ran  dated,  and  if  not  evacuated 
by  proper  ways,  may  produce  bad  diforders 
by  fubfiding  and  fixing  upon  fome  of  the 
vifcera,  or  occafion,  if  not  disjoined  from  the 
blood,  a  fever  of  a  bad  kind,  and  what  I  call* 
a  gouty  fever. 

Secondly ,  That  no  perfon  of  a  gouty  confu¬ 
tation,  whofe  vifcera  are  weak  and  enfound* 
the  fymptoms  and  appearances  fuggeftmg  rea- 
fons  of  fufpicion  they  are  in  that  condition^ 
ought  ever  to  bathe  1  and  alfo  thofe  who  have 
laboured  under  much  gout,  and  are  above 
fifty  years  old,  fhould  be  well  advifed,  before 
ever  they  make  the  attempt  3  for  this  reafon^ 
becaufe  their  bodily  powers  are  much  im¬ 
paired  by  the  diftemper,  and  in  that  ilage  of 
life  the  tone  of  fibres  cannot  be  fo  eafily  re- 
ftored  ( if  at  all )  to  perform  their  offices  by 
the  abidance  of  medicine,  in  cafe  any  acci¬ 
dent  happen  from  bathing^  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  s  for  youth  and  natural  vigour  will  co¬ 
operate  and  bear  the  abidance  of  medicine 
towards  a  recovery,  which,  when  gone,  the 
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body  will  fink,  and  be  apt  to  flag  under  the 
neceffary  operations  of  it  to  have  any  effedh 

"Thirdly ;  All  thofe  who  have  impaired  their 
conftitutions  by  living  too  low,  as  in  a  milk 
and  vegetable  diet,  run  a  great  risk  by  bath¬ 
ing  in  the  hot  fprings  :  for  a  perfeverance  in 
that  4kt  does  fa  weaken  all  the  animal  powers, 
and  induces  an  alkalefcent  date  of  fluids,  which 
occafions  fuch  a  relaxation  and  putrid  foftnefs 
in  all  the  folid  frame,  that  they  can  bear  no 
effort  or  violence  pf  any  kind  without  bad 
confequences.  This,  as  it  explains  the  true 
reafon  for  the  danger  of  returning  to  a  more 
free  diet  afterwards ;  lo  it  alfo  affords  a  reafon 
why  any  external  impulfe  which  happens  from 
bathing,  will  be  attended  with  danger  to  a 
perfon,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fluids  and  folids  as, 
a  vegetable  diet  produceth,  I  might  mention 
other  cafes  where  bathing  is  not  proper;  but 
what  I  faid  may  fuftice ;  fince  no  one  ought 
to  bathe  without  proper  advice,  and  faying 
more  might  perhaps  induce  fome  to  attempt 
it  rafhly  of  their  own  accord,  by  which  fatal 
accidents  may  happen,  and  thence  may  arife 
a,  diflike  of  a  moil  falubriotis  practice;  for 
tfie  unjudicious,  right  or  wrongs  are  apt  to 
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blame  or  applaud  the  laft  remedy  or  means 
ufed. 

Now,  when  a  gouty  perfon  bathes  in  the  hot 
baths,  and  is  in  a  courfe  of  it,  he  ought  to 
take  fuch  alterative  and  deobftruent  medicines, 
in  fuch  a  diredion,  as  will  contribute  in  a 
proper  way  to  the  evacuation  of  the  gouty 
matter  which  is  disjoined,  and  fet  in  motion  5 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  he  can  beft  indnre, 
or  his  condition  of  body  will  allow  of :  for  as 
all  gout  is  owing  to  exceffes,  and  a  defed  of 
the  animal  excretions,  by  which  the  matter 
would  be  difcharged,  were  they  not  in  fault  $ 
fo  of  confequence,  from  what  has  been  fa  id, 
the  method  of  cure  is  obvious  of  fuch  as  are 
curable,  and  the  mineral  fulphurs  are  the  me¬ 
dicines  which  do  moft  fervice  in  fuch  cafes, 

29 

duly  combined  with  other  medicines,  as  the 
intention  of  the  phyfician  direds,  or  he  lees 
moft  fuitable  to  the  cafe,  by  making  them 
more  purgative,  diuretick,  and  diaphore- 
tick,  &c»  Such  a  method  will  certainly  dif- 
lodge  the  gouty  matter,  and  reftore  the  gouty 
perfon  to  health,  if  the  cafe  is  favourable,  and 
in  fo  far  may  be  termed  a  cure,  as  well  as  the 
recovery  from  any  other  diftemper  is  called 

for 
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fo :  for  tho’  there  are  fome  ftages  of  this  dif- 
temper  incurable,  yet  there  are  others  that 
may  be  faid  to  receive  a  cure,  as  the  fymptoms 
are  mitigated,  the  fit  fhortened  and  cured,  and 
the  frequent  relapfes  prevented :  The  inevitable 
accidents  to  which  human  life  is  liable,  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  remedies  to  go  further 
than  curing  for  a  time  in  moft  diftempers;  fo 
it  is  in  fome  ftages  of  the  gout.  Then,  con« 
form  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  there  is  no 
cure  for  the  gout,  can  only  turn  upon  the 
Latin  verfe, 

Tcllere  nodofam  nefcit  medicina  podagram. 


End  of  the  DifTertation  on  the  Gout* 
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A 

DISSERTATION 


O  N 


AND  THE 

Difeafes  of  the  Stomach 
and  Intestines. 


FROM  the  Stomach  every  creature  re¬ 
ceives  a  mo  ft  fenfible  pleafure,  or  a 
molt  exquifite  pain  and  uneafinefs; 
from  eating  and  drinking  what  is  proper,  in 
the  firft  cafe  ;  or  from  hunger,  load  of  hu¬ 
mours,  and  prejudicial  things  taken,  in  the  fe- 
cond  cafe  :  And  fince  the  office  of  the  ftomach 
is  firft  concerned  in  the  prefervation  and  fup- 
port  of  the  animal  body,  by  digefting  the  ali¬ 
ment,  provident  nature  faw  it  neceffary  that 
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it  fhould  be  endowed  with  fuch  a  diftinguhh- 

inc  fenfation,  to  be  pleafed  or  offended,  as  it 
were,  with  what  might  be  conducive  to  the 
;■] j  or  evil  being  of  the  animal.  For  what 
<  qs  to  health,  the  ftomach  receives  agree¬ 
ably,  and  digefts  it;  but  the  contrary  caufes 
licit nefs  and  pain,  with  vomitings,  in  order  to 
?et  fid  of  it. 

It  is  matter  of  no  fmall  furprize  to  fome, 
that  the  ftomach,  confidering  the  ftrudure,  as 
it  is  compofed  of  membranes  only,  fhould 
continue  unworn  out  fo  long  as  the  ftandard 
of  life,  notwithftanding  the  loads  of  folid  and 
fluid  aliment  daily  received,  and  its  continual 
adion  upon  thole,  fufficient  (as  one  would 
think)  to  deflroy  or  wear  out  what  was  much 
ftronger,  in  a  much  fhortei  time,  but  as  this 
furprize  perhaps  may  aide  from  a  notion  that 
digeftion  is  performed  altogether  by  the  muf- 
cular  force  *of  the  lfomach,  or  trituration  ; 
yet  the  contrary  appearing  in  the  fequel,  will 
be  more  fatisfadory,  and  better  underftood. 

Those  that  advance  Trituration  for  the 
only  caufe  of  digeftion,  demonftrate  the  ab~ 
folute  power  of  the  ftomach  to  be  equal  to 

the  preffure  of  117,088  pound  weight;  to 

which 
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which  if  they  add  the  powers  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  con¬ 
ducive  likewife  to  digeftion,  then  the  fum 
will  amount  to  250,734  pound  weight :  fuch 
calculations,  however  curious,  do  not  con¬ 
vince,  nor  do  they  make  the  point  clearer  than 
the  doCtrine  of  particular  ferments  did,  which 
the  mechanifts  thereby  intended  to  explode; 
but  as  there  was  no  want  of  a  power  exceed¬ 
ing  a  mill-ftone  to  grind,  nor  particular  men- 
ftruums  and  ferments  to  diffolve  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  digeftion,  if  they  had  confider’d 
the  power  of  water  and  heat  upon  folid  ali¬ 
mentary  things,  with  a  little  agitation,  and 
the  expanfion  or  rarefaction  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  aliment,  they  might  have 
very  naturally  accounted  for  digeftion,  and 
from  thence  have  given  a  moft  rational  ex¬ 
planation,  as  it  is  now  generally  received.  By 
the  periftaltick  motion  of  the  ftomach,  the 
aliment  is  moved  and  agitated,  which  mixes 
and  combines  the  different  diffolved  parts  of 
it  into  a  crude  fluid,  before  it  is  expelled  into 
the  inteftines;  where  mixing  with  the  gall 
and  pancreatick  juice,  it  undergoes  a  fecond 
and  finer  digeftion,  before  it  can  enter  the 
Lafteals:  fo  far  is  mufcular  motion  concerned 
in  digeftion,  and  fo  much  was  neceflary  to 
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complete  it.  The  famous  Mr.  Boyle  s  inven¬ 
tion  fhews,  that  flefh  and  bones,  with  a  little 
water,  are  turn’d  into  a  jelly,  by  the  com- 
preffion  of  rarefied  air  confined  in  the  digefter ; 
which  operation  proceeds  from  the  heat  ex¬ 
panding  the  air  contained  in  the  pores  of  the 
flefh  and  bones:  fo  mafiication,  the  faliva,  the 
juices  fecerned  in  the  gullet  and  ftomach,  with 
the  liquids  we  drink,  and  the  artificial  or  in¬ 
nate  heat  of  things,  together  with  the  warmth 
of  the  ftomach  expanding  the  air,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  deftroy  the  cohefions  of  all  the  little 
particles  of  aliment  5  and  the  motion  does 
blend  and  intimally  mix  thofe  together,  which 
perfects  the  digeftion  of  the  ftomach. 

The  fituation  of  the  ftomach  is  very  warm, 
lying  immediately  under  the  midriff,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  the  fhort  ribs ;  the  liver  covers 
part  of  its  right  fide,  and  the  fpleen  touches 
its  left :  the  gut  colon  lies  under  its  bottom,  and 
the  omentum  or  cawl  being  fixt  to  ir,  from 
right  to  left,  hangs  over  it,  with  the  Aorta 
and  vena  cava  behind  it.  This  warm  fitua¬ 
tion  indicates,  that  nature  defigned  fuch  a  heat 
as  is  neceffary  for  digeftion,  to  be  always  fub- 
fi fling  and  at  hand,  confidering  how  liable  the 

ftomach 
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ftomach  is  to  be  chilled  by  the  free  ingrefs 
of  external  air,  and  cold  things  taken  down. 

The  Structure  is  framed  of  four  diftindt 
membranes  or  coats ;  the  villous  being  the  in¬ 
ner  one,  is  compofed  of  jfhort  fibres,  Handing 
perpendicular  upon  the  next  coat,  which  is 
intirely  nervous,  as  appears  from  the  papillce 
difcovefd  by  Ruyfcb ;  the  third  is  mufcular, 
compos'd  of  ftrait  and  circular  fibres ;  the 
fourth  arifes  from  the  peritoneum ,  and  all  the 
biood-vefifels  lie  immediately  under  ir.  The 
Nerves  are  fupplied  by  the  par  vagum,  or  the 
eighth  pair  of  Nerves.  This  general  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  fituation  and  ftrudture  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  will  ferve  to  clear  up  the  following  part 
of  this  Difcourfe ;  a  more  particular  one  may 
be  found  in  Treatifes  of  Anatomy.  I  ftiall 
only  add  that  the  in  moil  coat  is  much  larger 
than  the  reft,  being  full  of  plaits  and  wrin¬ 
kles,  and  full  of  glands,  continually  difcharg- 
ing  themfelves  into  the  cavity ;  and  there  is 
a  confiderable  plexus  of  nerves  in  the  upper 
orifice,  with  many  other  ramifications,  which 
gives  it  that  exquifite  fenfe  every  one  feels 
upon  taking  difagreeable  and  hurtful  thinpr* 

Self- 
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Self- prefervation  is  implanted  in  every 
living  creature  5  and  it  is  from  this  principle 
that  all  our  care  and  induftry  cometh  at  firft 
for  the  fupport  of  a  pleafant  life,  without  the 
pain  of  hunger,  or  want  of  things  neceffary 
for  our  well-being :  Starving  is  a  moft  pain¬ 
ful  death,  and  a  very  hungry  man  can  think 
of  nothing  fo  much  at  the  time,  as  fatisfying 
his  hunger  ;  and  if  it  exceed,  all  the  other 
paffions  and  enjoyments  are  fufpended  in  the 
purfuit  after  food.  Thus  the  defire  of  food 
and  nourifhment  may  be  accounted  the  firft 
paflion,  exemplified  in  the  new-born  natu¬ 
rally,  and  excited  by  the  love  of  life  in  thofe 
more  advanced  in  years,  and  the  hatred  every 
one  has  to  that  which  gives  uneafinefs  or  pain, 
and  what  may  tend  to  a  diffolution  in  the  end  : 
all  this  proves  what  an  immediate  communi¬ 
cation  there  is  between  the  ftomach  and  fenfo- 
rium ;  how  neceffary  it  is  for  health  that  this 
bowel  fhould  be  in  good  order,  and  what 
diftreffes  upon  the  conftitution  in  general 
diftempers  of  the  ftomach  muft  bring  :  and  in 
fine,  as  it  has  the  firft  office  for  the  fupport 
of  the  animal  body,  it  is  conclufive  that  it 
will  fhare  in  all  cafes  that  tend  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  it. 


All 
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All  the  paffions  of  the  mind  affedt  the 
ftomach :  Anger  will  in  fome  excite  vomiting, 
and  grief  will  totally  deftroy  the  appetite;  fur- 
prizes  of  all  kinds  will  affedt  the  ftomach  dif¬ 
ferently,  as  the  conftitution  is ;  in  fome  one 
way,  in  others  another :  Thefe  are  obferva- 
tions,  not  more  eafily  to  be  accounted  for  than 
the  other  affedtions  of  the  foul  upon  the  body; 
but  fince  they  ferve  to  prove,  that  as  the  mind 
affects  the  ftomach,  fo  the  diforders  and  crav¬ 
ings  of  the  ftomach  affedt  the  mind  mutually; 
by  which  we  may  conceive  an  uninterrupted 
intercourfe  and  harmony  betwixt  the  brain  and 
the  ftomach,  in  a  ftate  of  health,  as  well  as 
the  contrary,  in  a  ftate  of  ficknefs :  and  alfo 
we  may  learn  from  thence,  that  the  true  feat 
of  all  hypochondriack  and  hyfteric  diforders 
is  in  the  ftomach  and  Primce  Via ;  fince  no 
bowel  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  affedted 
does  produce  fymptoms  any  ways  like  to  thofe 
of  vapourifh  people,  in  whom  we  find  the 
mind  buffers  always  as  well  as  the  ftomach. 

Hunger  is  a  fenfation  proceeding  from  an 
empty  ftomach,  or  fome  aftringent  acid  humor 
bracing  and  hardening  the  Villi  of  the  inner 
coat,  whofe  ftiffnefs,  with  the  motion  of  the 
ftomach,  ftimulate  the  nervous  papilla?  im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately  under  them,  into  that  feeling  which 
we  call  hunger.  Now  fulnefs  or  want  of  an 
appetite  proceeds  from  a  load  of  food,  or  vifcid 
ponderous  humours,  bearing  down,  foaking 
and  relaxing  thofe  Villi  ^  by  which  the  oppo- 
fite  fenfation  upon  the  papillce  is  conveyed  to 
the  brain,  and  that  imprefiion  continues  upon 
th  t  Jen  for  him,  until  the  load  or  weight  is  re¬ 
moved  either  by  digeftion  or  vomiting* 

Humours  of  different  qualities  may  be 
formed  and  compofed  in  the  ftomach,  and 
thofe  are  in  conformity  to  what  we  eat  and 
drink,  and  the  mixture  of  the  faliva  and  juices 
of  the  ftomach,  from  whence  acrimony  of  all 
forts  may  arife,  conform  to  the  nature  of  all 
thefe  joined  together,  and  the  degrees  of  heat 
in  the  bowel  itfelf.  They  may  be  hot,  acrid, 
fharp,  faline,  thin,  oily,  cold,  vifcid  and  pon¬ 
derous,  and  each  of  them  may  partake  of  an 
acid  and  alkalious  nature,  as  it  happens  :  the 
irritations  of  the  ftomach,  and  its  quiet,  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  different  combinations  of  thofe 
qualities  \  and  as  the  exceffes  are  in  either  of 
them,  fo  are  the  fenfations  and  effedts  pro¬ 
ducing  a  greater  or  lelier  degree  of  diftemper 
or  d iforden 
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The  Saliva  and  Juices  fecreted  into  the 
ftomach  by  the  terminations  of  veflels  in  the 
tunica  villofa ,  and  the  nervous  papilla,  (as  I 
have  demonftrated  in  the  foregoing  Treatife) 
arifing  from  the  mother  fluid  the  blood,  muft 
of  courfe  be  charged  with  whatever  morbific 
quality  it  partakes  of.  Hence  diforders  or 
errors  in  the  blood,  and  J'uccus  nervofus,  mull 
affedt  the  ftomach  and  guts,  according  to  the 
qualities  and  quantities  of  fuch  juices  fecreted 
in  them.  Hence  no  diftemper  can  happen 
from  an  evil  ftate  of  blood,  but  the  ftomach 
muft  in  fome  meafure  fhare  or  be  affedted 
with  it.  Thus  we  fee  in  Fevers  of  all  forts, 
the  ftomach  is  fick,  throws  up,  or  hurries 
down,  as  in  diarrheas  or  loofnefles;  it  loaths 
meat,  is  in  pain,  hot,  caufing  a  great  thirft, 
can  digeft  or  keep  nothing  but  liquids:  fo  it 
happens  in  the  beginning  of  all  fevers,  and 
moft  remarkably  in  intermittemsj  thofe  fym- 
ptoms  ceafing  when  the  fweat  comes  on,  which 
puts  an  end  to  the  fit,  and  the  perfon  enjoys 
health,  until  the  period  is  come  of  a  frefh 
fupply  being  accumulated  of  febrile  matter, 
capable  of  ftirring  up  the  like  tumults.  When 
the  cafe  is  acute,  the  crifis  puts  an  end  to  all 
thofe  ftomachick  fymptoms,  efpecially  if  the 
evacuation  falls  upon  the  skin,  as  by  fweating, 
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eruption  of  the  fmall  pox,  meafles,  rafh,  ot 
any  miliary  diforder.  There  is  fuch  a  conti¬ 
nual  difcharge  into  the  ftomach  of  faliva, 
lymph,  and  nervous  juice,  for  the  purpofes  of 
digeftion,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  is  and  mu  ft 
he  a  fife  died  in  all  cafes  proceeding  from  an  ill 
ftate  of  blood.  But  fuch  cafes  are  purely  and 
properly  fymptomatical,  and  can’t  be  num¬ 
bered  with  the  real  diftempers  of  the  ftomach 
or  bowel  itfelf;  and  without  the  proper  di- 
ftindions  between  the  real  and  fymptomatical 
diforders  be  made,  a  man  muft  blunder  ex¬ 
ceedingly  in  the  courfe  of  practice. 

That  this  may  appear  more  plain,  it  is 
neceffary  to  make  a  recital  of  thofe  diftempers 
which  are’faid  to  be  the  real  ones  of  the  fto¬ 
mach,  and  then  the  diftindions  and  diffe¬ 
rences  may  appear,  i.  A  want  of  appetite, 
and  a  diflike  of  meat;  2.  A  canine  appetite  $ 
3.  A  depraved  appetite,  and  a  defire  of  eating 
hurtful  things;  4.  A  morbifick  thirft  ;  5.  In- 
digeftion;  6.  Hiccough,  or  Singultus ;  7.  An 
inclination  to  vomit,  and  vomiting;  8.  A  vo¬ 
miting  of  blood;  9.  A  cholera  morbus ;  10.  A 
pain  of  the  ftomach;  11.  An  inflammation, 
abfcefs  and  ulcer  of  the  ftomach.  The  firft 
of  thefe  may  be  either  real  or  fymptomatical * 

for 
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for  a  want  of  appetite  is  occafioned  by  a  fa- 
burra  of  humours,  for  want  of  a  proper 
aftion  to  expel  them,  and  a  relaxation  of  the 
fecretory  paflages,  by  which  a  load  is  formed, 
growing  vifcid,  and  clinging  fall  to  the  villi, 
which  keeps  them  deprefled,  foft  and  relaxed, 
thereby  creating  a  fenfation  of  fulnefs,  and 
a  diflike  to  meat,  all  the  fame  as  if  the  fto- 
mach  was  filled  with  a  plentiful  meal :  But 
the  fame  may  happen  fymptomatically  from 
a  fever,  fcorbutick  blood,  an  overflowing  of 
the  gall,  a  bad  fecretion,  or  obftrudions  of 
the  liver,  fluxes  of  all  kinds,  and  all  diftem- 
pers  accompanied  with  pain ;  which  by  con¬ 
sent  or  fympathy  affefts  the  nervous  papilh 
and  fecretion  in  the  ftomach ;  a  free  perl  pi  ra¬ 
tion  gives  an  appetite,  and  when  tis  other- 
wife,  the  appetite  buffers. 

The  Second  cafe  is  diredly  oppofite ;  for 
a  voracious  canine  appetite  proceeds  from 
humors  of  a  more  adive  nature  bred  in  the  fto¬ 
mach,  either  acid,  auftere,  faline,  or  fpiri- 
tuous,  which  bracing  and  hardning  the  villi, 
irritate  the  nerves  and  coats  of  the  ftomach  into 
too  frequent  and  ftrong  vibrations;  and  there¬ 
by  removing  too  fpeedily,  and  fo  preventing 
its  being  fenfible  of  the  load  that  is  greedily 
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thrown  down,  a  continual  Jlimulus  of  hunger 
is  excited :  This  may  be  fymptomatical  from 
worms,  or  a  faline  briny  blood ;  as  in  hot 
feurveys. 

The  Third  being  a  depraved  appetite  or 
pita ,  that  is,  a  defire  of  eating  extraordinary 
things  that  are  not  nutritive,  but  hurtful ;  this 
is  peculiar  to  children,  efpecially  the  Girls, 
and  arrives  from  an  acrid  hot  humor,  and  is 
a  real  diftemper  of  the  ftomach  ;  but  may  be 
fymptomatical  from  the  fiuor  albus ,  and  ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  menfes :  The  particular  long¬ 
ings  of  child-bearing  women,  and  the  confe- 
quences,  if  not  fatisfied,  (hew  the  confent 
there  is  betwixt  the  womb  and  the  ftomach, 
but  cannot  eafily  be  explained. 

The  Fourth  being  Thirft,  may  be  a  true 
ftomach  diftemper,  for  want  of  a  due  fecre- 
tion  of  juices  in  its  whereby  an  unnatural  heat 
and  drynefs  is  occafioned  from  the  obftrudion ; 
but  this  may  alfo  arife  from  a  too  great  wafte 
of  the  animal  juices,  in  evacuations  of  all 
forts,  the  eating  of  fait,  pungent,  hot  things, 
and  a  hot  ftate  of  blood,  as  in  fevers  and  in¬ 
flammatory  cafes  :  a  phlegmatick  perfon  is 
never  thirfty,  but  when  he  is  hot  and  in¬ 
flamed, 
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flamed,  which  thickens  the  phlegm,  and  ob- 
ftrudts  the  difcharge  of  it. 

The  Fifth  diftemper  is  indigeftion;  and 
that  may  arife  from  many  caufes,  viz,  from 
all  the  powers  of  digeftion  being  in  fault; 
from  a  bad  formation ;  from  the  villous  coat 
being  worn  out;  from  particular  things  that 
we  eat  and  drink;  from  too  great  abftinence 
as  well  as  indulgence,  hard  drinking,  efpe- 
dally  of  fpirits,  all  excefles  of  the  paffions, 
fcirrous  fwellings  in  the  tunica  villofa ;  and  in 
fine,  all  the  caufes  of  the  firft,  fecond,  third 
and  fourth  cafe  mentioned. 

The  Sixth  diftemper  is  a  fingultus  or  hic¬ 
cough,  and  proceeds  from  an  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  caufing  a  hidden  fpafm 
in  the  upper  orifice,  and  communicating  it  to 
the  diaphragm,  the  ftomach,  as  it  were,  rifes 
up  (the  contracting  of  the  diaphragm  giving 
it  more  fpace)  to  throw  out;  but  a  flop  is 
made  by  the  contraction  of  the  upper  orifice, 
which  finifhes  the  convulfive  motion.  An 
overcharge  from  fpirituous  liquor,  and  a  hid¬ 
den  draught  of  cold,  fermentative  or  brifk  li¬ 
quor,  will  caufe  this  irritation ;  flatulency  and 
worms  will  occafion  the  fame :  in  fuch  cafes 

there 
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there  is  no  danger,  and  the  cure  is  eafy ;  but 
where  it  becomes  a  fymptom,  as  in  fevers,  &c • 
it  is  far  other  wife,  and  often  mortal.  I  faved 
a  man's  life  in  the  1 5th  day  of  his  fever, 
with  a  continual  Jingultus ,  by  giving  him  a 
vomit.  I  was  called  to  another,  who  without 
a  fever,  or  any  vifible  or  fenfible  caufe,  was 
taken  with  a  continual  hiccough,  which  not 
yielding  to  all  things  tried,  killed  him  in  four 
days. 

The  Seventh  cafe  is  a  naufea  and  vomit¬ 
ing,  which  differ  only  in  magis  and  minus ;  for 
both  are  a  Jlimulus  or  expulfion  upwards,  in 
oppofition  to  the  natural  one,  towards  the 
pylorus  and  inteftines,  and  the  contraction  be¬ 
gins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ftomach ;  the 
upper  orifice  being  relaxed  and  open,  gives 
way  to  the  impetus ,  and  the  perfon  reaches 
and  vomits.  This  may  be  either  artificial,  as 
in  the  adminiftration  of  medicines  and  poifons  1 
or  natural,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  overflowing 
of  juices,  and  indigeftion,  where  by  their  flay, 
and  heat  of  the  flomach,  they  acquire  quali¬ 
ties  that  will  incite  Teachings  and  vomitings; 
or  fymptomatical,  as  proceeding  from  a  bad 
ftate  of  juices  in  the  habit,  fevers,  gout,  ple¬ 
thora  of  the  blood-veffels  of  the  ftomach,  as 

in 
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in  breeding  and  obftrudted  women,  cholicks 
of  all  forts,  contufion  and  concuffion  of  the 
brain,  paffions  of  the  mind;  and  in  fine,  all 
things  that  are  dilagreeable  to  our  fenfes; 
which  is  a  certain  proof,  that  whatever  of¬ 
fends  the  genus  nervofum ,  mull  by  confent  af- 
fedt  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  alfo  what¬ 
ever  fault  there  is  in  the  office  of  the  ftomach, 
the  nervous  papilla  being  affected,  the  fenfo- 
rium  muft  be  affedted  alfo,  as  was  before 
hinted*  Sea-ficknefs,  or  vomiting  from  any 
other  unufual  motion  happening,  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  from  the  confent  of  the 
nerves  with  the  brain. 

The  Eighth  is,  a  vomiting  of  blood,  which 
may  proceed  from  a  ruptured  veffel,  or  a  dif* 
folved  thin  blood  voided  by  the  dudis  that 
before  only  fecreted  a  limpid  juice  ;  and  thefe 
are  occafioned  from  various  caufes,  both  from 
without  and  within  the  animal;  as  blows  and 
wounds  ;  a  plethora ,  as  in  womens  cafes  from 
obftrudtions,  and  a  ftoppage  of  critical  eva¬ 
cuations  ;  as  in  the  hemorrhoids,  violent  ex- 
ercife  and  ftrains  in  riding,  poifons,  colliqua- 
tions,  and  violent  vomitings. 
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The  Ninth  cafe  is  a  moft  violent  irritation, 
fo  as  to  caufe  exceffive  vomiting  and  purging, 
with  pain  and  inflammation,  caufing  intole¬ 
rable  thirft :  This  proceeds  from  a  moft  acrid, 
cauftick  humour,  the  effeCt  of  indigeftion, 
poifons,  or  a  fcorbutick  habit  of  body,  the 
morbifick  juices  all  flowing  into  the  ftomach 
and  guts,  conftantly  ftimuladng  a  difcharge 
upwards  and  downwards,  until  there  are  no 
juices  left  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  and 
death  enfues. 

The  Tenth  cafe,  which  is  pain  in  the 
ftomach,  and  may  arife  from  all  the  foregoing 
caufes;  but  ftridly,  as  a  chronick  difeafe, 
proceeds  from  flatulency,  and  a  vifcid  fermen¬ 
tative  humour,  pulling  and  tearing,  as  it 
were,  the  villous  coat,  to  which  it  adheres 
almoft  immoveably ,  and  glutinous  as  the 
white  of  an  egg,  caufing  an  uneafy,  heavy 
pain,  with  lownefs  and  inactivity.  Cafe  i.and  3. 

The  Eleventh  being  an  inflammation,  may 
be  a  confequence  of  one  or  other  of  the  fore¬ 
going  cafes ;  and  an  abfcels  and  ulcer  is  the 
confequence  of  an  inflammation,  if  it  is  not 
carried  off.  This  proceeds  alfo  from  an  in¬ 
flamed  fizy  blood,  and  is  attended  with  a 
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nnoft  ardent  violent  fever,  exceffive  burning 
thirft,  and  moft  exquifite  pain,  and  few  re« 
cover  of  it.  An  ulcer  may  be  caufed  with¬ 
out  an  abfcefs,  from  an  excoriation  of  the 
humours,  as  fharp  bile,  &c<  and  poifons,  as 
arfenic,  corrofive  fublimate,  cantharides,  &c. 

Now  having  fhewn  the  differences  betwixt 
the  real  diftempers,  and  what  are  properly 
fymptomatical,  when  they  affed  the  ftomach, 
it  appears  from  thence,  that  external  caufes^ 
and  an  unhealthy  difpofition  of  blood  and 
nervous  juice,  are  more  frequently  productive 
of  diforders,  than  what  arife  from  the  fto¬ 
mach  itfelf.  And  that  the  real  diftempers  of 
it  only  arife  from  an  hereditary  debility  in  for¬ 
mation,  an  obftruftion  of  the  fecretory  pa£» 
iages  into  the  ftomach,  and  their  being  too 
open  and  relaxed,  and  alfo  the  villous  coat 
being  abraded,  or  worn  out,  and  made  fmooth  \ 
but  as  the  ftomach  cannot  be  long  in  this 
condition  without  the  blood  and  other  juices 
of  the  body  altering,  the  effects  will  be  foon 
felt  in  the  ftomach  from  fuch  an  alteration  $ 
and  then  the  cafe  becomes  complicated  into 
a  real  and  fymptomatical  one,  from  the  effeits 
of  crudities,  or  bad  digeftion  and  foul  blood 
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Flatulency  or  wind  in  the  ftomach  and 
guts  is  a  moft  general  complaint,  and  when 
fpirituous  and  hot,  occafions  fpafms,  which 
prevent  its  dilcharge  either  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards,  caufing  pain,  diftention,  and  great  op- 
preffions ;  but  when  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
are  clean,  and  the  wind  is  not  hot,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  only  pure  rarefied  air,  it  will  pafs  off 
with  little  uneafinefs.  A  warm  quick  dige- 
ftion,  and  confequently  ftrong,  will  find  lefs 
inconveniencies  in  this  refped  from  the  ftrong 
meats,  as  of  animals  full  grown,  than  from 
thofe  that  are  more  tender  ;  and  all  cold  food 
difagrees  exceedingly  with  fuch,  from  the  con- 
denfation  of  the  air,  which  is  in  great  plenty 
in  all  fuch  food,  fruits,  roots,  and  plants; 
which,  admitting  of  a  greater  degree  of  rare¬ 
faction  in  fuch  conftitutions,  will  diftend  the 
bowels  violently,  and  create  colick,  and  great 
diforders. 

Every  body  is  fubjed  to  flatulency,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  what  they  eat  or  drink, 
which  is  more  or  lefs  full  of  air,  or  fubjed  to 
ferment,  from  the  necelfary  powers  of  dige- 
ftion ;  but  in  a  ftate  of  health  it  is  our  own 
fault,  if  we  don’t  fhun  or  refufe  thofe  things 
that  are  moft  liable  to  caufe  it :  There  is  no 
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complaint  fo  general  as  that  of  wind  and  fla¬ 
tulency,  and  none  more  fubjed  ^o  it  than 
thofe  who  have  not  a  regular  and  free  perfpi- 
ration,  becaufe  the  fuperfluity  and  vapour  that 
ought  to  pafs  off  in  perfpiration,  recoils  upon 
the  ftomach  and  guts,  and  all  the  fecretory 
outlets  appointed  for  their  offices,  which  being 
the  moft  ready  receptacles  of  any,  when  opens 
are  continually  fecreting  their  juices  in  a 
flare  of  health.  This  redundancy  of  humor 
caufes  ferment  and  vapor,  and  a  weighty  load 
upon  the  flomach,  with  a  fenfation  of  ful- 
nefs  and  inappetency,  from  the  depreffion  of 
the  villi  and  vifcidity  the  matter  acquires,  if 
it  is  not  difcharged  by  purging,  and  other  eva¬ 
cuations  s  the  humour  may  alfo  acquire  a  de¬ 
gree  of  Acrimony,  which  will  ftimulate  the 
nervous  papilla  into  fpafmodjc  motions,  and 
from  what  was  fa  id,  will  a  fled:  the  genus  ner - 
vofum .  This  is  the  true  charader  of  hypo¬ 
chondriac  and  hyfteric  diforders  5  and  as  the 
inclemency  and  inconftancy  of  our  weather 
in  Britain  muft  greatly  affed  our  bodies,  and 
hurt  perfpiration,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  are 
more  fubjed  to  thofe  diftempers  than  our 
neighbour  nations  lying  more  to  the  fouth- 
ward  :  Luxury,  intemperance,  turning  night 
into  day2  as  it  were  5  idlenefs  and  inactivity, 
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will  have  the  like  effeds  on  the  perfpiration, 
and  digeftive  powers.  Thefe,  of  late  years, 
are  too  much  pradifed  amongft  us3  which  oc- 
cafions  the  frequency  of  nervous  diftempers; 
whereas  the  reverie  ought  to  be  obferved,  to 
obviate  the  injuries  which  may  come  upon  us 
by  the  weather ;  and  the  way  to  that  is,  by 
exercife,and  a  regular  life. 

The  inteftines  beginning  from  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  ftomach,  muft  fuffer  in  all  dis¬ 
orders  thereof,  and  by  confent  of  parts,  they 
cannot  be  out  of  order  without  affeding  the 
ftomach :  thus,  as  chylification  is  begun  in  the 
ftomach,  it  is  carried  on  in  the  inteftines,  as 
far  as  to  make  the  chyle  fit  to  pafs  the  ladeals, 
by  the  afliftance  of  the  gall,  and  pancreatick 
juice,  wdiich  mix  with  it  in  the  firft  gut,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  its  coming  out  of  the  ftomach, 
and  very  often  the  gall  is  pump'd  into  the 
ftomach  by  fome  accidental  motion,  or  by  a 
different  dud  eating  the  pylorus ,  which  fome- 
times  happens.  Hence  the  diftempers  of  the 
ftomach  and  guts  are  nearly  fimilar,  only  the 
laft  are  more  fubjed  to  impreflions  from  the 
faults  of  the  bile,  and  juice  of  the  pancreas, 
which  are  often  the  caufe  of  cholicks,  as  well 
as  bad  digeftion  and  ill-conditioned  humours 
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of  the  ftomach,  Thefe  juices  therefore*  as 
proceeding  from  the  fame  original  with  thole 
fecreted  into  the  ftomach,  viz.  the  bloody 
what  has  been  faid  concerning  them,  will 
account  for  the  alterations  of  the  bile  and 
pancreatick  juices  aifo;  and  as  the  book  on 
Aliment  ( by  the  worthy  Dodtor  Arbuthnot ) 
treats  on  that  point,  I  jfhall  dwell  no  longer 
on  the  fubjedt ;  fince  from  what  is  here  and 
there  laid  down,  is  fufficiently  explanatory  for 
any  one  (killed  in  the  operations  of  medicines, 
and  their  effedts,  to  find  out  remedies  for  cure 
in  all  fuch  curable  cafes  ;  and  alfo  to  (hew  how 
ufeful  and  efficacious  the  drinking  Bath  wa¬ 
ters,  with  bathing  in  them,  may  be  in  all 
diftempers  of  the  prim<%  vicey  or  ftomach  and 
bowels;  which  was  hinted  in  the  foregoing 
-  Effay? 

Now  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident 
that  Digeftion  is  performed  by  heat,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  air,  motion,  and  fluids ;  and  thofe 
fluids  are  the  Saliva,  all  the  juices  fecreted  in 
the  ftomach,  the  bile  and  pancreatick  juice^ 
With  what  we  eat  and  drink ;  and  all  thefe 
agreeing  in  due  quantities  and  qualities  with¬ 
out  excels  of  any  one,  chylification  is  per¬ 
formed  :  thus  the  chylej  or  all  the  nutritious 

juices, 
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juices,  is  fitted  to  pafs  into  the  ladeals  or 
milky  vefTels,  whence  it  flows  into  the  blood* 
by  the  left  fubclavian  vein,  and  incorporates 
with  it  for  all  the  animal  purpofes  and  nutri¬ 
tion,, 

That  the  ftomach  is  very  conveniently 
fituated  for  the  prefervation  of  that  heat,  fo 
neceflary  to  be  preferved  againft  all  the  acci¬ 
dents  which  may  leflen  it,  by  what  we  take 
in  voluntarily,  and  entrance  of  cold  air  which 
we  cannot  prevent : 

That  the  ftrudure  of  the  ftomach  is 
ftrong,  very  fenfible,  able  to  bear  the  fridions 
and  inteftine  motions  of  all  we  eat  and  drink 
with  and  without  excefles,  for  the  fpace  of 
many  years : 

That  hunger  will  affed  fo  ftrongly,  that 
tofatisfyit  we  will  forego  all  other  pleafures$ 
as  want  of  food  tends  to  the  deftroying  life 
more  immediately,  and  felf-prefervation  is 
innate,  about  which  every  animal  feems  moft 
concerned : 

That  the  Paflions  of  the  mind  affed  the 
ftomach,  and  the  diford  ers  of  the  ftomach 

affed 
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affe£t  the  mind  mutually ;  which  proves  the 
feat  of  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical  dis¬ 
orders  : 

,  t 

That  the  fenlation  of  hunger  or  fulnefs 
Is  conform  to  the  relaxation  and  ftiffnefs  of 
the  villa  moving  upon  the  nervous  papilla : 

That  the  various  alterations  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  juices  in  the  ftomach  and  guts  are 
in  conformity  to  what  we  eat  and  take  in,  or 
to  the  Hate  of  the  bowels,  and  juices  of  the 
body: 

That  towards  curing  and  helping  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  ftomach,  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  make  a  true  diftinftion  betwixt  a  real 
and  fymptomatical  one;  which  is  plainly  and 
briefly  fet  forth  in  Eleven  Cafes:  All  which 
fhew,  that  the  various  complaints  of  the  fto- 
niach  ( if  curable  )  may  be  affifted  by  external 
applications,  fuch  as  are  anodyne  and  warm* 
promoting  the  perfpiration  of  the  parts  that 
cover  it ;  for  tho¥  the  ftomach  lies  (as  one  may 
think)  free  and  diftindt  from  the  external  co¬ 
verings  of  the  abdomen ;  yet  experience  prov¬ 
ing  that  vomitings  may  be  excited  by  external 
means^  fuch  as  a  poltice  of  Tobacco,  &c.  de« 

monftrates 
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monftrates  that  proper  applications  externally 
may  be  of  very  great  ufe  in  many  complaints. 

Our  bodies  are  nourilhed  conform  to  what 
we  take  into  our  ftomachs,  the  digeftion,  and 
the  excretions ;  all  which  acting  agreeably  to 
the  laws  of  nature  or  animal  oeconomy,  pre- 
ferves  the  body  in  health,  and  good  plight; 
on  the  contrary,  as  is  Ihew’d  before,  with 
regard  to  the  aliment  and  digeftion,  fo  a  defedt 
in  the  excretions  by  ftool,  or  diftempers  of  the 
intellines,  do  deftroy  or  put  a  flop  to  thofe 
natural  good  effedts :  As  for  inftance,  if  coftive- 
nefs  exceeds,  or  various  kinds  of  fluxes  hap¬ 
pen,  colick,  pains,  fpafms  and  tendencies  to 
inflammations,  trom  pungent  putrid  humours, 
with  what  uneafinefs  and  trouble  is  the  perfon 
affedted  ;  and  what  wafte  and  deftrudtion  fol¬ 
lows  upon  the  body  for  want  of  nourifh- 
ment! 

T  o  treat  of  the  diftempers  of  the  inteftines 
very  minutely  and  particularly,  would  require 
a  longer  defcription  than  my  intended  brevity 
will  permit  me;  as  my  purpofe  is  only  to  give 
fuch  hints  concerning  them,  to  fhew  the  ule- 
fulnefs  of  drinking  and  bathing  in  the  Bath 
waters,  to  thofe  that  are  afflidted  with  fuch 

diftem- 
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diftempers.  The  Inteftines,  then,  are  com- 
pofed  of  one  long  tube,  beginning  from  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  ftomach  or  pylorus ,  and 
ending  in  the  anus ,  commonly  fix  times  as 
long  as  the  body  to  which  they  belongs  con- 
nedted  to  the  edge  of  a  membrane  called  the 
Mefentery,  in  a  manner  very  curious;  the 
diameter  of  which  does  not  exceed  many 
inches :  they  are  compofed  of  three  coats,  as 
Anatomy  difcovers;  the  inmoft  is  made  up  of 
fhort  fibres,  bound  or  joined  together  by  blood* 
veflels  of  the  fineft  order,  and  the  length  of 
thofe  fibres  are  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  gut, 
plainly  to  be  feen  by  injedting  the  mefenterick 
artery  with  warm  water,  which  makes  them 
divide  from  one  another  :  This  coat  contradis 
the  gut  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the 
ftomach,  and  being  much  longer  than  the 
others,  forms  plaits,  and  an  uneven  furface, 
which  are  called  vahulre  conniventes%  in  their 
upper  edges  are  placed  the  orifices  of  the  lac¬ 
teal  veflels,  that  the  chyle  being  retarded  by 
thefe  wrinkles  or  valves,  it  may  the  more 
readily  enter  them :  there  are  numbers  of 
glands  difcharging  a  liquor,  which  undoubtedly 
ferve  for  a  farther  attenuation  and  dilution  of 
the  chyle,  and  preferving  the  mouths  of  the 
fadteals  patent  and  open ;  by  lubrifying  and 

X  wafhing 
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walhing  off  the  folid  particles  of  excrement, 
that  may  flick  and  obftrud  them  in  their  way 
downwards,  and  thus  forming  alfo  a  regula¬ 
rity  in  going  to  ftool.  The  fecond  coat  is 
made  up  of  two  orders  of  mufcular  fibres ;  the 
one  running  length-ways,  and  the  other  more 
fpiral  than  circular,  which  performs  the  ver¬ 
micular  or  periftaltick  motion,  and  expels  the 
fceces  or  excrement,  and  wind  :  the  third,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Anatomifls,  comes  from  the  mem¬ 
brane  that  lines  all  the  inlide  of  the  belly,  and 
is  named  the  peritoneum :  The  extraordinary 
fenfibility  of  the  inteftines  difcovers  them  to 
be  full  of  nervous  expanfions,  which  are  not 
difcoverable  by  the  naked  eye.  See  Ruyfch. 

Anatomists,  for  diftinftion  fake,  have 
divided  this  long  Tube  of  the  guts  into  fix  dif¬ 
ferent  ones,  and  thofe  into  three  fmall,  and 
three  great :  the  fmall  are  in  their  order  from 
the  ftomach,  the  Duodenum,  Jejunum,  and 
Mon ;  the  other  three  great  are  the  Cecum, 
Colon,  and  ReSlum.  The  firft  is  pierced  by 
the  common  gall  dudl  from  the  liver,  and  the 
dudt  from  the  Pancreas,  or  fweet-bread,  which 
mix  their  juices  with  the  digefted  food  coming 
out  of  the  ftomach.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 

ualvulce  conniventes  defcribe  greater  fegments 

of 
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of  a  circle,  and  are  nearer  to  one  another  in 
the  fmall  guts,  than  they  are  in  the  great  ones, 
where  they  are  broader  and  at  a  greater  di- 
ftance  from  one  another,  only  ferving,  as  it 
were,  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  faces  >  and 
preventing  their  fudden  expulfion.  The  Jeju¬ 
num  has  more  ladteal  veffels  than  the  Ilium > 
and  is  almoft  always  found  empty :  this  gut, 
by  its  circumvolutions  from  right  to  left,  lies 
in  the  region  above  the  navel ;  the  Ilium  pof- 
feffes  all  below  the  navel,  and  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ruptures,  and  the  volvulus  or  iliack 
paffion  :  from  this  immediately  begins  the 
Ccecumy  which,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove? 
looks  like  an  appendage  to  the  Colon  to 
which  it  is  tied;  it  has  no  outlet,  but  what 
goes  into  it  muff  return  the  fame  way.  The 
Colon  being  the  fecond  great  gut,  begins 
where  the  Ilium  ends,  and  is  the  largeft  of 
all  the  inteftines,  which  afcending  by  the 
right  kidney,  paffes  under  the  lower  concave 
part  of  the  liver,  often  tinged  yellow  with 
gall,  and  tied  thereto;  then  under  the  fto~ 
rnach,  to  the  fpleen  on  the  left  tide,  and  left 
kidney,  to  both  which  it  adheres,  and  fo  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Osfacrum  in 
the  ReElum  or  lafl  gut.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Colon}  upon  account  of  its  eredt  petition, 

X  2  there 
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there  is  a  very  ftrong  Valve,  to  prevent  the 
falling  back  of  the  excrement,  and  its  ftrength 
is  particular  with  cells,  which  ferve  to  fupport 
the  great  load  of  excrement,  that  receives  its 
firft  form  there,  and  prevents  its  quick  defcent 
into  the  laft  gut.  This  fituation  fhews  of 
what  great  ufe  clyfters  are  in  diftempers  of 
the  lower  belly  and  inteflines.  The  Return 
or  ftreight  gut  is  next,  and  ends  in  the  Anus ; 
it  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  Os 
Coccyx  behind,  and  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
in  men  before,  and  in  women  to  the  Uterus 
or  Womb :  it  has  three  mufcles  belonging  to 
it,  the  Sphincter  and  the  levatores  ani  j  the 

one  to  fhut  it-,  and  the  other  two  to  open 

• 

it. 


The  caufes  of  diforders  in  the  guts  are  as 
other  caufes  falling  upon  this  or  the  other  part 
of  the  body,  when  they  proceed  from  a  mar- 
fa  i  tick  alteration  of  the  humours  \  but  as  in 
the  bowels,  viz.  the  ftomach  and  inteflines, 
there  may  arife  diforders  immediately  from 
our  aliment,  and  things  taken  in,  without  an 
error  in  the  juices  of  our  body,  which  are 
eafily  comprehended  and  found  out  $  I  fhall 
only  mention  thofe  that  proceed  from  faults 
in  the  bile  and  pancreatick  juice,  and  a  re¬ 
laxation 
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taxation  or  ftoppage  in  the  inteftine  glands, 
with  the  confequences  of  a  hereditary  bad 
ftrudture  in  them,  as  well  as  the  acquired 
one  from  a  bad  conftitutiom  The  firft  then 
is  the  Colick  pain  5  the  2d  is  Aftridtions  or 
Coftivenefs;  3d  is  a  Oiarrhxa  ;  4th  a  Dyfen- 
teryi  5th  the  Hepatick  flux;  6th  aLoentary; 
7th  the  Iliack  paffioo  ;  8th  is  an  inordinate 
defire  of  going  to  ft  oof  or  a  cCenefmus ;  9th 
Worms ;  10th  Haemorrhoidal  flux  and  pain. 

1.  The  Colick  pain,  upon  confidering  the 
defcription  of  the  gut  Colon  before-mentioned, 
will  appear  to  be  a  moft  common  diftemper, 
both  from  its  length  and  valves;  and  alfo  as 
it  is  the  receiver  of  almoft  all  the  dreg  or 
excrement,  which  by  remaining  too  long 
there,  often  is  the  caufe  of  pain.  Hot  and 
{harp,  or  cold  and  vifcid  humours,  are  the 
common  caufes  of  Colicks,  wind  proceeding 
from  indigeftion,  which  lays  up  in  the  inte- 
ftines  caufes  of  fermentation,  with  the  bile 
and  pancreatick  juices,  and  alfo  with  every 
thing  we  eat  and  drink,  keeps  the  belly  ever 
diftended  and  blown  up,  unlefs  it  is  expelled 
by  the  Anus ,  or  Belching ;  but  if  by  hard  ex¬ 
crement  the  Colon  is  fluffed,  and  the  wind 
cannot  pafs,  it  will  create  pain  in  different 

parts 
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parts  of  the  belly,  as  the  direction  of  the  gut3 
and  where  the  flop  is ;  conform  to  the  pun¬ 
gency,  volatility  and  acrimony  of  the  hu¬ 
mour;  and  this  humour  may  be  either  an 
acid  or  an  alkali,  of  an  innocent  nature ;  or 
a  cauftical  one,  either  thin  or  vifcid:  fo  as 
the  humour  is,  the  pain  is  more  or  lefs  vio¬ 
lent,  either  by  diftending,  or,  as  it  were, 
rending  the  part,  if  fixt ;  or  if  moveable,  by 
excoriating  and  inflaming,  thereby  caufing 
violent  gripes  or  fpafms.  Coftivenefs  almoft 
always  attends  this  diftemper,  ftriddy  fpeak- 
ing,  other  wife  it  coincides  with  one  of  an¬ 
other  name :  when  it  is  owing  to  hard  excre¬ 
ment  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Colon,  the  pain 
is  fixt  until  that  gives  way :  ftones  either  bred 
in  the  guts,  or  fw  all  owed  down,  balls  of  worms, 
&c.  flopping,  will  have  the  fame  effect ;  but 
when  it  proceeds  from  humours,  and  is  truly 
bilious,  which  is  evident  from  the  vomitings  of 
a  yellow,  green  and  rufty  or  iron  colour,  the 
pain  will  be  more  fhifting  and  unfettled* 
fometimes  it  may  be  miftaken  for  a  nephri- 
tick  colick,  the  pain  being  fixt  in  the  loin, 
from  a  diftenfion  of  that  part  of  the  Colon 
that  is  generally  attached  to  the  left  Uterus : 
but  as  a  true  bilious  colick  receives  more 

relief  from  the  vomitings,  than  it  would  do, 

was 
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was  it  a  nephritick  one,  this  obfervation  may 
prevent  the  miftake.  There  are  feveral  others, 
neceflary  for  the  diftindtion,  fuch  as,  the  vo¬ 
mitings  are  more  violent  in  a  bilious  colick, 
with  furprizing  difcharges  of  bile;  the  pain 
is  more  fixt,  and  being  in  the  Ureter,  will 
extend  itfelf  to  the  T \fies  of  that  fide ;  the  ap¬ 
petite  is  more  affedted  in  the  true  colick, 
for  eating  makes  it  worfe,  and  has  no  bad 
effedt  in  a  nephritick  one ,  and  there  is  greater 
relief  from  vomitings  and  excretions  than  in 
the  gravel  colick;  the  urine  is  thick,  high 
colour’d,  a  quick  pulfe  and  great  third:  in  a 
bilious  one  :  but  in  the  beginning  of  a  nephri¬ 
tick  colick  the  water  is  clear  and  thin;  with¬ 
out  any  feverifh  fymptom  attending  the  per- 
fon,  but  what  may  arife  from  its  continuance. 

All  colicks,  as  they  occafion  pain,  aftedt 
the  nerves  of  the  inteftines;  but  there  is  a 
colick  truly  nervous,  proceeding  from  a  fault 
in  the  fuccus  nervofus ,  and  obftrudtions  in  the 
papilla  nervofa  of  the  inteftines :  this  is  moll 
violent,  from  the  fpafms  or  convulfions  that 
arife  in  the  guts  at  times,  and  remits  or  con¬ 
tinues  from  time  to  time  varioufly,  for  years, 
wearing  out  the  perfon,  or  ending  in  a  palfy, 

either  particular  to  ferae  part,  half  palfy,  or 

whole. 
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whole.  The  dry  belly-ach  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  is  a  kind  of  this,  the  men  being  only  fub- 
jedt  to  it ;  for  the  women  are  more  temperate 
than  the  men.  There  is  alfo  a  colick  peculiar 
to  women,  which  is  called  hyfterick:  this  is 
nervous,  and  arifes  from  a  fpafm  or  cramp¬ 
like  convullion  in  the  womb,  which  is  to  be 
felt  often  like  a  hard  ball,  in  one  fide  of  the 
belly :  this,  by  confent  of  the  nerves  with  the 
guts,  caufes  pain  in  them,  and  colical  fymp- 
toms :  So  from  what  is  laid,  and  conform  to 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  word  colick, 
which  figmfies  every  diforder  attended  with 
pain  in  the  bowels,  they  are  divided  by  Phyfi- 
cians  into  bilious,  flatulent,  nervous,  hyfterick 
and  nephritick ;  and  the  cure  of  them  confifts 
in  emollient  Lenitives,  Carminatives,  the  warm 
effluent  Gum  Medicines,  and  Diureticks,  Phle¬ 
botomy  and  Opiates,  as  there  is  occafion ;  and 
the  tepid  Bath  is  of  the  greateft  ufe :  In  fine, 
a  regular  courfe  of  drinking  of  the  Bath  wa¬ 
ters,  and  proper  bathing,  will  cure  and  pre¬ 
vent  a  relaple,  joined-with  exercife,  and  a  right 
ufe  of  the  non-naturals.  But  this  method  is 
only  of  ufe  in  thofe  chronical  cafes  where  it 
it  is  not  perpetual,  conftant,  and  owing  its 
rile  to  indigeflion,  and  periodical  influences  of 
bad  juices,  from  a  Cachexia,  or  ill  habit  of 

body ; 
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body;  for  when  it  is  violent  without  intermit- 
lion,  quicker  means  mu  ft  be  ufed,  and  perhaps 
even  then  the  perfon  can  only  be  reliev'd  from 
his  mifery  by  death ;  which  may  be  prognosti¬ 
cated  from  want  of  evacuation,  reftlefnefs,  de¬ 
lirium,  hiccough,  cold  fweats,  chilnefs  in  the 
limbs,  and  a  regular  pulfe;  which  lad  is  a  fure 
fign  of  the  mortification  being  begun:  Thofe 
that  efcape  in  a  fevere  bilious  colick,  often 
have  the  jaundice,  gout,  epilepfy,  and  pally. 


Astriction,  or  a  cofiive  belly,  is  often 
the  caufe  of  colick  pains,  and  proceeds  from 
a  not  date  of  blood,  the  want  of  duefecretion 
of  the  liver,  and  the  intedina!  glands,  when 
people  enjoy  their  health  in  this  cafe;  as  I  have 
known  lome  in  their  common  way  have  but 
one  dool  in  eight  days,  others  a  fortnight, 
without  any  uneafinefs ;  it  is  owing  to  a  drong, 
ftifF  date  of  inteflinal  fibres,  an  indolent  life, 
and  a  languid  periftal tick  motion  :  but  when 
it  becomes  a  didemper,  attended  with  great 
pain  and  com  predion  of  vedels,  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  comes  on ;  and  if  not  timely  remedied, 
is  of  the  greateft  danger.  Phlebotomy  and 
emollients,  or  gentle  openers  in  clyders  and 
broths,  are  the  fuccefsful  means. 


Y 
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Intestinal  fluxes  of  all  kinds  have  their 
different  names  aferibed  to  them  by  the  An¬ 
cients,  according  to  the  nature,  colour  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  ftools.  Thus  in  a  Lientery  ther 
aliment  comes  away  by  ftool  as  it  went  into 
the  ftomach ;  in  the  coeliack  paflion  it  is  crude 
and  imperfealy  digefted  :  in  a  diarrhoea  the 
flux  appears  only  humoural :  in  a  dyfentery  the 
flux  is  bloody;  and  the  hepatick  flux  is  a 
great  difeharge  of  ferous  and  bloody  ftools, 
like  wafhings  of  flefh ;  But  as  all  fluxes  may 
be  more  compendioufly  treated  under  the  two 
names  of  Diarrhoea  and  Dyfentery ;  viz.  thofe 
that  are  without  blood  being  a  fpecies  of  a  Di¬ 
arrhoea,  and  thofe  that  are  bloody  being  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  a  Dyfentery,  I  fhall  only  mention  them 
in  that  manner. 

All  kinds  of  Diarrhoeas  have  their  rife, 
cither  immediately  from  what  we  take  in,  that 
is  purgative  or  ftimulating  of  the  nervous  pa¬ 
pilla  of  the  inward  and  firft  coat  of  the  inte- 
ftines ;  and  that  caufe  may  be  either  medicinal 
or  accidental  from  our  diet ;  but  the  many 
forts  of  Diarrhoeas,  as  they  are  diftempars, 
proceed  from  our  juices  being  over-pregnated 
with  ftimulating  fairs,  which  fall,  or  are  de¬ 
termined  more  upon  the  inteftines  than  other 

parts ; 
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parts ;  and  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fluidity  as  to 
flow  by  the  inteftinal  glands  into  their  cavi¬ 
ties,  caufing  a  Diarrhoea  with  different  fym~ 
ptotns,  as  the  component  parts  of  the  juices 
are  of  different  conftitutions :  for  tho'  the  dis¬ 
charges  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  the  other 
glands  into  the  guts  are  too  abundant,  yet 
the  qualities  of  the  juices  of  different  perfons 
occafloning  thofe  difcharges,  are  only  in  fault, 
if  thole  bowels  or  glands  are  found,  and  not 
the  primary  caufe  of  the  flux,  as  fome times 
happens  in  colliquative  ones,  from  abfcefles 
and  ulcerations.  Every  phylician  in  this  light, 
by  reafoning  upon  the  caufe  and  fymptoms, 
may  determine  the  cure  (if  curable)  of  all 
Diarrhoea's. 

A  Dyfentery  or  bloody  flux  is  a  kind  of  he¬ 
morrhage,  and  proceeds  from  a  too  rarefied 
blood,  which  is  more  particularly  determined  to 
the  mefenterick  artery,  and  which  is  always 
over-  diftended  in  fuch  cafes.  This  diftention 
occafloning  a  reparation  of  the  Jibrilla  of  the  firft 
(as  was  obferved  from  injeding  the  artery) 
muff  caufe  violent  pain  and  torture,  frequent 
ftools  and  a  tenefmus,  and  in  the  end  lofs  of 
fubftance,  mortification  and  death.  In  all 
fluxes  the  common  excretions  are  much3  if  not 
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totally,  diminifhed  while  they  lad:,  and  none 
fo  remarkably  as  that  of  Urine  and  the  Saliva ; 
for  a  great  third:  always  attends  flaxes :  The 
cure  of  fluxes  depends  chiefly  in  a  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  caufes  and  ftate  of  the  fluids ;  re- 
vulfion  by  bleeding,  epicacuana-vomits,  and 
gentle  evacuations,  by  toafted  Rhubarb,  with 
aftringents  and  abforbents ;  a  decodtion  of  the 
Sima  Rub a>  or  in  powder,  with  the  Decottum 
Chart aceum ,  is  of  Angular  good  fervice  in 
mod:  fluxes.  Opiates  combined  with  thefe  or 
the  like,  as  the  fkilful  Phyfician  fhall  fee  pro¬ 
per,  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  quiet  and  footh 
the  racking  pain  that  is  common  in  thofe 
cafes,  as  well  as  redlining  the  fluxion. 

There  is  very  often  an  inflammation  at¬ 
tending  a  Dyfentery  and  hepatick  flux  \  and 
inch  a  ftate  of  blood  generally  occafions  a  fe- 
verifh  pulfe  :  being  too  buly  with  Opiates^ 
does  often  milchief,  and  vulnerary  aftringent 
clyfters  are  attended  with  fuccefs  in  very  bad 
calcs. 

The  Iliack  paffion,  Miferere ,  or  Volvulus , 
is  a  folding  or  doubling  of  the  gut  within 
itfelf,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  which  hap¬ 
pens  in  other  guts  as  well  as  the  Ilium ,  and 

feldom 
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feldom  admits  of  a  cure.  The  pain  is  moft  ex- 
quifite,  and  fixt  in  one  part,  from  the  total 
ftoppage  it  creates ;  moft  violent  bilious  vo¬ 
mitings  accompany  the  diftemper,  and  what 
ought  to  be  difcharged  downwards*  is  often 
thrown  out  at  the  mouth,  by  an  inverfion  of 
the  periftaltick  motion.  Balls  of  lead,  and 
great  quantities  of  quick-filver  are  given  in 
this  cafe,  but  to  no  purpofe  for  moft  part ; 
and  I  apprehend  the  readieft  way  to  unfold 
the  gut,  mu  ft  be  by  inflation  from  Tobacco 
fmoak,  or  the  like  ;  (which  Dr,  Sydenham  has 
hinted )  for,  as  clyfters  cannot  reach  it,  nor 
diftend  the  gut  in  fuch  manner  as  to  remove 
the  doubling  of  it,  inflation  and  fmoak  may, 
in  the  manner  as  we  lee  a  bladder  in  fuch  a 
flotation  blown  out. 

A  Tenefmus,  or  an  inordinate  defire  of  go¬ 
ing  to  ftool,  without  much  evacuation,  or 
any  at  all,  proceeds  from  pungent,  or  vifcid, 
flimy  humours,  vellicating  and  ftimulating 
the  fphinder  to  open,  as  if  there  was  a  load 
of  faces  lying  upon  it :  this  always  attends 
bloody  fluxes,  and  moftly  other  fluxes,  as  the 
acrimony  of  the  humours  are,  and  is  cured 
with  the  diftemper ;  but  when  it  is  a  com¬ 
plaint  purely  ariftng  from  erofion  in  the  Anus 
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and  Retfum,  foft,  mucilaginous  clyfters  with 
chalk  and  lime  water,  &c.  perform  the  cure. 


Worms  are  bred  or  hatched  in  the  guts  of 
people  of  all  ages,  and  without  difpute  their 
ova  are  carried  in  with  the  aliment :  there  are 
three  forts  of  them,  generally  fpeaking,  found 
in  the  inteftines;  the  round,  or  earth-like 
worm;  the  flat,  or  jointed  worm,  and  the 
AJ'carides,  or  white  fliort  worm:  but  obfer- 
vation  Ihews  fometimes,  that  there  are  worms 
bred  in  human  bodies  of  particular  figure, 
not  in  the  leaf!  like  to  any  fpecies  yet  known. 
Children  are  moftly  fubjedl  to  the  round  worm, 
and  they  will  caufe  feverifh  diforders  and  vo¬ 
racious  appetites  in  them,  and  a  cachexia,  or 
bad  juices :  the  jointed  worm  is  not  common, 
but  the  Afcarides  are  for  raoft  part  to  people 
in  years.  Crude  Mercury  and  all  its  prepa¬ 
rations,  deftroy  worms ;  the  femen  SanSioni- 
cum  and  the  Corralline  have  alfo  the  fame  ef¬ 
fects;  but  the  AJcartdes ,  when  they  neflle 
between  the  coats  of  the  guts,  are  not  fo 
eafiiy  deflroyed.  I  have  known  clyfters  of 
mercurial  water  and  coliquintida  perform  the 
cure,  when  I  have  had  reafon  to  think  there 
were  nefts  of  them  within  the  firft  coat. 
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A  Hemorrhage  by  the  hemorrhoidal  veins, 
if  moderate,  is  of  the  greateft  fervice  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  and  keeping  a  perfon 
free  from  many  bad  diftempers ;  as  Hippocra¬ 
tes  in  his  Epidemics  and  Aphorifms  men¬ 
tions  :  But  an  immoderate  flux  is  as  danger* 
ous  as  the  other  is  healthy,  by  bringing  on  a 
train  of  evils  3  which  arifes  from  the  fame 
eaufe  as  other  great  hemorrhagies,  either  too 
much  blood,  or  a  vitiated  quality :  in  this  con¬ 
dition  the  perfon  languishes,  lofes  his  ftrength, 
and  becomes  ill  colour'd,  as  if  he  had  the 
jaundice,  and  a  dropfy  comes  on  in  the  fatal 
ftage,  Revuliion  by  Phlebotomy,  and  all  the 
incraflating  and  aftringent  medicines  are  in 
this  cafe  to  be  ufed  5  the  juccus  urti corum  with 
the  Stypticum  Helvetii ,  in  draughts,  &c.  with 
a  courfe  of  Bath  waters,  under  the  direftion 
of  a  Phyflcian,  will  infallibly  get  the  better 
of  fuch  a  diftempen 

The  Piles  or  hemorrhoidal  pain  proceed 
from  a  fwelling  in  the  terminations  of  the 
veflels  in  the  intejiinum  return ,  and  they  be¬ 
come  varicofe,  full  of  pure  or  ferous  blood, 
often  occafloned  by  catching  cold  in  the  parr, 
or  limbs:  They  are  indolent  fometimes,  and 
alfo  being  inflamed,  they  will  eaufe  great 
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pain :  Heat  and  fomentations  will  make  them 
fubfide,  and  fweat  out  the  humour,  and  pre- 
fent  relief  comes  upon  their  breaking.  If  they 
compofthumate,  a  Fiftula  often  follows. 
There  are  feveral  kinds  of  them  defcribed  by 
authors  5  and  they  take  their  names  from  their 
fimilitudes  and  likeneffes:  Some  are  internal, 
others  external.  Bleeding  and  gentle  emollient 
purges  ;  anodyne  external  liniments;  fomen¬ 
tations;  JEthiops  Mineral  taken  in  fufficient 
quantities;  and  Lac  Sulpburis  with  Bath  wa¬ 
ters,  are  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  all  hemorrhoidal 
fwellings. 

There  is  a  diftemper  which  may  be 
called  the  Hemorrhoidal  Colick,  and  it  is 
known  by  a  pain  that  is  fixed  about  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Colon,  and  beginning  of  the 
Re  Bum,  fometimes  occafioning  a  ftranguary, 
and  a  mofl  uneafy  fenfation  about  the  Anus 
and  Sphindter-mufcle  ;  with  coftivenefs,  and  a 
feeling  as  if  there  was  a  great  load  preffing 
thofe  parts :  this  proceeds  from  a  plenitude 
and  over-fulnefs  of  the  blood-veffels  in  thofe 
parts,  and  is  prefently  relieved  by  the  bleeding 
of  the  Piles;  and  when  that  docs  not  happen, 
leeching  thofe  parts  will  anfwer  the  end. 
This  is  often  miftaken  for  a  nephritick  co¬ 
lick  1 
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lick;  for  as  the  Colon  in  thofe  parts  is  often 
attached  to  the  left  Ureter,  fymptoms  do  arife 
that  are  common  in  fuch  cafes ;  but  the  urine 
in  this  colick  is  very  high-coloured,  and  the 
pains  or  load  about  the  Anus  in  particular  in 
this,  which  is  not  in  the  other. 

I  defigned  here  to  illuftrate  what  has  been 
briefly  faid,  by  a  narration  of  Cafes;  but  as 
thefe  flieets  have  (welled  beyond  my  expecta¬ 
tion,  I  fhall  at  prefent  refer  them  to  another 
opportunity. 


F  I  N  I  S. 
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I,  ■  Grammatical  Dictionary,  8vo. 
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— de  Morbis  Cutaneis,  8vo. 
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Tale  of  a  Tub,  izmo. 
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Whitlock’s  Memorials,  Fol. 
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Window’s  Anatomy  of  human  Bodies,  4to. 

Willymot’s  Englifh  Particles,  8vo. 

■  .....  Nouns  and  Verbs,  8vo. 
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- -Vindication  of  Chriit’s  Divinity,  8vo. 
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— — — - —Single  Sermons,  8vo. 

- Scripture  vindicated,  3  Parts,  8vo. 
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Wifeman’s  Surgery,  2  Vols.  Svo. 
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Woodward’s  Method  of  Foftils,  8vo. 
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Wits  Commonw.ealth,  i  zmo. 


Lately  Publijh'd^ 

THE  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  (from  the  Year  1720.) 

abridg’d,  and  difpofed  under  general  Heads,  by  Mr.  Reid 
•and  John  Gray,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  in  two  Volumes,  being  a  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Abridgment  done  by  Mr.  Low  thorp ,  Jones  and 
Motte. 


N.  B.  This  Abridgment  by  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Gray  being  begun 
by  our  Approbation,  and  encouraged  by  the  Affiilance  of  ma¬ 
ny  Members  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  have  revifed  and  im¬ 
proved  their  own  Papers  ;  we  believe  the  fame,  from  our 
Knowledge  of  the  Abilities  of  the  Compilers,  to  be  well 
executed. 
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